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The Great Orator of the South: 
ATLANTA, Ga., May 28, 1894. 
Messrs. Alexander Beck & Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Gentlemen—The Oxydonor ‘‘ Victory’’ has been my con- 
stant and invaluable companion during a very busy and trying 











Having seen testimonials from many well- known G ;eorgians 
of the merits of Dr. Sanche’s Oxydonor “ Victory,” we con- 
cluded to try one of the instruments, and the results have 
been most satisfactory, my wife having gained in flesh and 
her general health improved very much. I take pleasure in 
recommending it to all families. 
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OXYDONOR VICTORY ities Sosin c aevcs, 

















winter season upon the lecture platform. It has been literally Very respectfully, 
worth its weight in gold to me. Subject as I am to colds that 
unfit mé for my work, I have to thank Oxydonor for having 4 A 
passed through this trying winter in a northern climate with- From the President of the Industrial Insurance and 
out a sniffle, while it has never failed to furnish the physical Banking Company. 
and nervous inspiration for any ordeal, however severe. © Cyas. B. Towns. Pres 
Once, when I was really too ill to go on the platform, an i " H.G. Arp, Treas 
hour's use of the instrument, under strong force, restored me ee : i 
to myself and inspired one of the easiest and happiest efforts INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE AND BANKING 
“—— season. COMPANY. 
genuine emotion be the real genius of oratory, then | , , +. , 
Oxydonor is at least its highest physical inspiration. | Jacusonvn.n, Fis., Jan. ogth, 1894 
Very truly yours, MEssers. ALEXANDER Beck & Co., fs € 
JOHN T E MPLE GRAVES. Dealers in. Dr. H. ae he’ eee” Victory, 
tlanta, ma 
Gentlemen—I take pleasure in recommending most strongly 
your Oxydonor “ Victory,”’ having used one o : o 
W. E. Daviss, V. Pres., | about a ae i —* ee 
. B. WriGcut, Cash, 
Bank or THomasv ILLE, Capital, $200,000.00 
THOMASVILLE, Ga., March 30, 1893. 
Messrs. ALEXANDER Beck & Co. 
Dealers in Dr. H. Sanche’s Oxydonor *‘ Victory.’ 
Gentlemen—My wife has been a great sufferer from ‘Indi. 
gestion and Sick Headache for years; we have tried all 
remedies known to the Medical Faculty, without success. 


E. M. SMITH. 


G. M. Notan, Sec. 


| 

From the President of the Bank of Thomasville. | 

E. M. Smit, Pres., 

In every instance it has given perfect satisfaction, and is 

one of the most wonderful discoveries, in my opinion, of this 

age, and I would for no amount dispose of the one I now 

possess, unless it could be replaced by one just like it. I 
heartily endorse this wonderful instrument. 
Yours respectfully, 

CHARLES B, TOWNS. 
Following in line with these testimonials, we have letters from many hundreds of clergymen. They speak not only in 





right - BH. Sancue. 
Copyrighted oe ene Dawe nee praise of the Oxydonor Victory, but their utterances are based on their personal knowledge and use of the wonderful curative 
OXY DONOR *“ VICTORY agent. We, of course, cannot reproduce half the entire list, but we append a few selected at random and representing various 


Rolled up. localities throughout the country. 
Rev. J. S. Norris, Des Moines, Ia. Rev. Davip Bart Ley, Crawfordsville, Bor. . M. Sessions, Waterloo, Iowa. Rev, J. R. Smitu, Quincy, Ohio 
Rev. J. H. Sp1rman. Tamaroa, IIl. Ind. ‘¥ C. Corsyn, Anamosa, lowa. Rev. S$. H. REISNER, Lebanon, Pa. 
Rev. J. L. D. Hittyer, Atlanta, Ga. Rev. Nos_e Frame, 706 Snyder Ave., Ret v. Geo, D, Watson, D.D., Windsor, Rev. Geo. G. KuNKLE, Leacock, Pa 
Rev. J. F. Gros, Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Fla. Rev. W. P. Bropseck, Gallatin, Mo. 


A Sirmple, Safe, Effective Home Treatment. 


Dr. H - SANCH E, DISCOVERER AND INVENTOR. 


New York Office: 261 Fifth Ave., Bet. 28th & 2oth Sts. Detroit, [lich., Office: 264 W. Fort St. 
a ett eid catia inated 
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Hard Rubbe v4 ones oe ae Pe lao DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 FEET, DiA.OF DRUM 
mene Bar rin cual, or oe. ro cover Rostage Ye INCH ES) WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 
ys cS » + BORAXINE "AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, If BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 





a Vee 0.005 You Get ALL FOR. $40.00. 


EA 

BUSHNELL'S PERFECT LETTER R COPY- | WE WILL SEND BOx AND HEATER ON THIRTY 9.09 TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY You CAN REMIT $10.00 
OKS are used without a 6. IF NOT. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 

roll ‘ap #9 00 copy. Note size, post-paid, $1.03 Letter | See LITERARY DIGEST, Oct. 6 & 13. THE LARKIN Soap Mre.@. Burraro,N¥ 

size, ONS AH BUSHNELL, 1048. 4th St., Philadelphia. —— ‘ i 


LAWYERS. Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lop- 

conanennanenores sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to add 
, ‘ 50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
We append below a list of leading lawyers in| &DY pair of shoes. “ade of Silver 


4 ; 7 Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily : 
different portions of the United States. applied by any one. We mail af 


sample pair, wich nails, for 10c., or a 


. — «a ~t} ate box containing six pairs protectors, 
Legal business, collections, and requests for) yygconiin' en yh amen Se aeeen 


local information will meet with prompt atten- gad full instructions for applying, 
CHRISTIAN CREEDS tion at their hands : | Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, 
AND 
War are T 
CONFESSIONS 








RANKLIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,O. Board, 
room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free. 













NOW READY. 





Mass. 








|HENRY C, TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Concise Account of the Symbolical WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 


A] 2 
Books of the Churches and tet | Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 
~ ° ; s = POCKET SCALE, weigt ately 1 oz. to 11b, Re 
Christendom and of the Doctrines De Value %6c. each.’ We mail postpaid either for Ine stants 


pendent on Them. Translated from the | MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-45 for ste, with catalogue of 1000 Rew epecialtic ape 
5 | . J wo wie . . 
German of Professor G. A. Gumlich, Broad St., Charleston, S.C. ” 


Ph.D., of Berlin, by J. A. Wheatley. | 1510 eae 
, ad . | i , 
12mo, vloth, 136 pp., with index. Price, | CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building 


Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
75 cents, post-free. ’ ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 
This volume aims to give a fuller account of the EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- M Ee MI ‘@) Fe Y 
Libri Symbolici, and a clearer explanation of the mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. —— 
doctrines which divide the hosts of Christendom MEMORY L/BRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORE 
than does any other work. Its use bystudentsin waRRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Germany, the home of its author, promises much Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- - a 


for its introduction in this country, as a valu- | 
ton, Oe. DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES GURED by Pecks 


able text-book for use in the theological schools and | levine 
seminaries. aoe ss JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashiand Block, Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispersheard. Suc- 
j ’ 
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pt when all remedies fail. Sold only by F. FREE 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. — Chicago, Ili. 


ag wonder, AUTOMATIC DROP KNIFE and VEST 


9 Splendid articles for the _ ofone. POLYGRAPH the 





Hiscox, 853 B’way. N.Y. Write for book of proofs 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHALL OUR STANDING ARMY _ BE IN- 
CREASED? 


_ year’s report of General Schofield as commander of the 

army is largely devoted to a discussion of the use of the 
United States army in maintaining the Federal laws against do- 
mestic law-breakers. He believes that the country is now for the 
first time squarely confronted with the necessity of making pro- 
vision against internal troubles and violence, and that the present 
strength of the army is inadequate to the performance of the 
services which may be required of it at any time. Referring to 
the railroad strikes in the West, General Schofield says: 


‘*By the most prompt and vigorous action and the concentration of troops 
from various parts of the country, the duty required was promptly and 
effectively performed. But the military resources were taxed nearly tothe 
extreme limit for this purpose, and in the event of such extension of dis- 
orders as was for some time threatened and made to appear more than 
probable, it was found by careful estimate that the resources of the Gov- 
ernment would prove inadequate to give the necessary protection in all 
parts of the country, so that vast injury would have resulted to the public 
interests throughout a large part of the United States before the resources 
of the Government could have been so augmented as to have suppressed 
the insurrection.”’ 


Among General Schofield’s reco endations and suggestions, 
\ g ( 1 Schofield’s recommendations and suggestion 
the following are of special interest : 


‘* A considerable permanent increase in the enlisted strength of the army 
should be made, and a still further increase authorized to be made by the 
President when, in his judgment, an emergency requiring it may reason- 
ably be foreseen. Such disorders as those which have afflicted the country 
during the last year'do not come suddenly or unexpectedly. Intelligent 
observation fully justified the prediction of such troubles a year before they 
appeared. Coincident, with the first indication of coming disorder was a 
diminution of industrial employment, by which large numbers of faithful 
and honest laborers were deprived of their accustomed work, and hence 
sought enlistment in the army. These men could not be received, because 
of the limit fixed by law upon the enlisted strength of the army. These 
applicants for enlistment during the first eight or twelve months were not 
the kind of men who participate in the operations of a lawless mob. They 
were simply honest laborers who could no longer obtain employment in 
civil life, and, hence, sought it in the army. If authority had existed by 
which the President could have received a few thousand of these men into 
the ranks, they would have become well-disciplined, reliable soldiers by the 
time the troops were called out to suppress mob violence. After the restor- 
ation of peace and prosperity has given assurance that the army will prob- 
ably not be employed in the suppression of domestic violence for several 
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years, the ranks may well, in the discretion of the President, be reduced to 
Save expense 

The General also refers to the neglect of coast defenses, and 
asserts that the country would be helpless against an invading 
army. 


A Professional Soldier’s Hobby.—‘‘A new era seems to have 
begun in the history of the army. ‘The time when it was neces- 
sary to maintain numerous small posts for the defense of the 
frontier against warlike Indians has ended. Indian wars are now 
recognized as practically things of the past. A new policy has 
been adopted in the distribution and posting of our small regular 
army. By orders recently issued and already taking effect, troops 
that have been stationed at outlying posts are to be moved into 
larger posts in the vicinity of business and railroad centers. 

“General Schofield says that this change is due to the recog- 
nized necessity of having on hand a sufficient force to put down 
disorders such as disturbed Chicago a few months ago. ‘There is 
no reason to believe that United States troops will need to be 
often used in the suppression of domestic violence. At the same 
time the precaution which Secretary Lamont has taken is wise as 
a preventive and deterrent. 

“General Schofield’s plea for a larger army was to have been 
expected. It is the professional soldier’s hobby. But the coun- 
try does not need or want a larger army. Its present force is 
ample as a training-school for officers and as a nucleus for an 
army which can be easily increased in case of need by the enlist- 
ment of the State militia.”— 7he World (Dem.), New York. 


The President Not the Proper Authority.—‘‘ Whether the 
army is strong enough in numbers is a question that will bear 
discussion as a practical measure, and we are not now prepared 
to decide it one way or another. But there is one feature of the 
recommendation of the commanding General that needs no study 
or discussion to any well-balanced American mind that under- 
stands the principle upon which human liberty rests. His recom- 
mendation that the army may be increased at the discretion or 
will of the President is a departure from the safeguards of liberty 
that we are surprised to see in a grave public document from any 
department of the Government. 

“The Constitution vests the military, the legislative, and the 
taxing power of the Goverrment in the hands of Congress. 
There they must remain. The President has ample power now 
to preserve the peace, enforce the law, protect the public safety 
in the recess of Congress, and the power to call that body in ses- 
sion in cases of emergency. That is all that can safely be en- 
trusted to one man. No condition of affairs can justify the use 
of the sword at the will of the Executive. The man on horseback 
is too near arbitrary power in single hands, and the way to insure 
the Nation against a dictator is to keep the military power within 
the control of the people through their representatives.” — 7he 
Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 


The American Opposition to Large Standing Armies.—‘‘ We 
decidedly differ from the Republican papers of this city that Gen- 
eral Schofield’s recommendation for a great increase of the stand- 
ing army will meet with approval. On the contrary, accepting 
the fact that only a fraction of the present strength of the army 
is requisite for emergencies in the Indian country, the recom- 
mendation of the General of the Army will meet with little favor. 
Opposition to a large standing army is ingrained with the Amer- 
ican people. For years the high officers of the regular army have 
come forward nearly every year with their forebodings that an 
increase of the regulars was called for by considerations of 
national safety and honor. 

“With cautious language General Schofield argues that the 
labor question in its wide ramifications makes an increase of the 
regular armya necessity. We do not believe the notion will eve 
become popular in this country that the labor question is to be 
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determined by the regulars. When we give up the policy that 
the civil authorities aided by the State troops are fully adequate 
to meet disorders of this character, we surrender one of the dis- 
tinctive principles of the American system of Government. 

“General Schofield also maintains for the purposes of his argu- 
ment the need of a big regular army to meet possibilities of con- 
flict with European powers, three thousand miles away. This is 
absurd. Distance is an a!l-sufficient guarantee. European in- 
vasion is not only improbable, but practically impossible. <A 
million of men, say they should be successfully landed, could not 
penetrate fifty miles until they were overwhelmed and annihi- 
lated. It will not be attempted. 

“The great advantage of our isolated and continental position 
is the immunity it gives us from the dangers of a great standing 
army. ‘The necessity of a navy has been exaggerated, but the 
idea of a powerful navy, fully up with the scientific development 
of the day, is something that appeals to American pride and tra- 
ditions. 

“Once adopt the idea of a big regular army, and the military 
spirit of the States, which has always been our reliance, will 
dwindle away. There are few States in the Union that do not 
have a National Guard ample for all emergencies. ‘Those that 
are deficient are learning the necessity. On the rare occasions 
when regulars are needed toenforce the laws of the United States 
the present force is ample. If not, call on the National Guard of 
the States, as Mr. Lincoln did in 1861. Governor Pattison ten- 
dered the Federal Government ten thousand men, armed, 
equipped and disciplined, last Summer during the railroad trou. 
bles at the West.”— 7he Post (Dem.), Pittsburg. 


Needed Military Improvements.—‘‘ Though we are a peaceful 
nation and have little interest in international disputes in which 
we are not the aggrieved party, this valedictory of the command- 
ing General may have its application. ‘There are strong reasons 
in favor of an awakening such as he recommends, and the most 
inexpert citizen as regards military affairs can cite features of the 
equipment of the army as maintained at present which call for 
improvement. For example, every one knows that our troops are 
not equipped with good rifles, though a new weapon is being 
placed in the hands of the men as quickly as the Springfield 
arsenal can turn out specimens of it. The field artillery is also 
far from modern, and as the recent explosions of caissons enabled 
General Miles to say, other portions of the artillery than the guns 
would be worse than uselessin time of serious trouble. Again, 
if it was necessary to carry on a siege, the siege guns would have 
to be manufactured first. Gatlings and other small guns are 
abundant in the army, but they scarcely deserve the name artil- 
lery. Some people have not forgotten that Custer lost his life 
and a thousand men with him because the Indians were equipped 
with better rifles than the Government troops had. All this 
shows, as Major-General Schofield says it shows, that if another 
conflict like the Civil War broke out it would take as long to pre- 
pare for it as it did for that terrible struggle, and in the mean time 
our foe would have an equally fortunate opportunity to meet our 
final arrangements.”—7he Journal (/nd.), Providence. 


BANKERS PROPOSE A NEW CURRENCY 
SYSTEM. 


HE widespread belief in the need of considerable changes in 

our monetary system lends interest to any definite plan 
launched by a body of representative and competent men. ‘The 
system adopted by the almost unanimous vote of the Bankers’ 
National Association, recently assembled in convention at Balti- 
more, will be studied with care, especially in view of the fact 
that Congress is to be petitioned to adopt the proposed reform. 
The Baltimore plan has the approval of many prominent finan- 
ciers in the South and West as well as in the East. The general 
idea running through the plan is to provide a safe currency, 
based, not on Government bonds, but on paid-up bank capital. 
The plan contemplates the repeal of the existing provision requir- 
ing the deposit of bonds to secure circulating notes, and allows 
banks to issue circulation to the amount of 50 per cent. of their 
paid-up, unimpaired capital, subject to a tax of one-half of 1 per 
cent. on the average circulation of the year. Itfurther allows an 
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“emergency circulation” of 25 percent. additional. The banks 
issuing circulation are to deposit with the National Treasury 5 
per cent. of their circulation to form a “redemption fund” for the 
redemption of notes of insolvent banks. ‘The notes of such banks 
are to be paid by the Treasury out cf the fund, and, if it prove 
insufficient, out of any money in the Treasury, the Government 
to have a prior lien upon the assets of each failed bank and upon 
the liability of the shareholders. A heavy additional tax is to 
be imposed on the emergency circulation to insure its return when 
the special conditions calling it forth have ceased to exist. Gov- 
ernment supervision is provided for, the banks to pay the expense 
of such oversight. 

It is claimed that this plan, while fully as safe as the present 
system, is superior to it in respect of elasticity and flexibility. 
The subjoined selections will indicate the views of the plan enter- 
tained by the different financial reformers as wellas by those who 
are not committed to any particular position. 


A Safe System, but Hardly Adequate.—“This new form of 
guarantee and tke abandonment of the deposit of bonds are the 
cardinal features of this plan. They are not new as to either con- 
ception or practice. Our readers are so familiar with our long 
advocacy of this form of security that it is needless to say we 
deem it the best possible, and to that conclusion we believe the 
banking community are generally advancing. ‘To this very im- 
portant extent, the proposals may probably be safely taken as 
representing the best current opinion in banking circles. On 
other points, however, there is likely to be considerable diversity 
of opinion. ‘The 5 percent. guarantee fund—which we presume 
is designed to meet the temporary purpose of providing for re- 
demptions between the date of suspension and the realization on 
assets—is exposed to the objection of its being a cumbrous con- 
trivance for no really necessary purpose. It has the fault of in- 
volving dependence upon Treasury advances; and it violates a 
sound principle of banking in making the banks mutual guaran- 
tors of each other’s obligations. So long as the noteholders can 
fall back on the entire assets and on the duplicate liability of 
shareholders, they can have no occasion for haste in demanding 
instant redemption; the notes would have a credit that would 
keep them circulating at par until the liquidator was ready to pay 
them. It is also an objection that the 5 per cent. redemption 
fund and the 5 percent. guarantee fund combined would together 
neutralize the benefit of the issues to the extent of 10 per cent. of 
their volume. 

“The suggestion of an ‘emergency issue’ is a German ideaand, 
whatever may be its use there, seems to have no sufficient razson 
ad’ étre in this country ; especially as those transient issues would 
exclude the issue of an equal amount of normal circulation. It 
has the serious drawback of restricting the ordinary issues to 50 
per cent. of capital, which is a limit that would very probably 
prove incompatible with the real currency requirements of the 
country. With the capital of the banks at say $700,000,000, this 
would allow a maximum of only $350,000,000 of notes; which 
would be set off by the withdrawal of $35,000,000 into the re- 
demption and guarantee funds, leaving a net amount of only 
$315,000,000 of available currency from this source. This is a 
small thing to offer."—7he Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New 
York. 

Only One Step toward Freedom of Banking.—‘‘We look 
upon this action of the Bankers’ Convention as the first real and 
solid step in that movement for repeal which is destined to go on 
until the tyrannical and oppressive measure is erased from our 
statute books. 

“There is a good deal in the plan which the Bankers’ Convention 
adopted which fails to secure our approbation. It retains re- 
strictions upon that perfectly free use of credit that all men are 
by nature entitled to; but they are restrictions which we can get 
along with until men’s minds open wide enough for all men to 
see that the true monetary theory is that there can be but one 
standard of value; that it is the Government's business to coin 
and issue that; that the Government can properly have absolutely 
nothing else to do with the money of the country, and that all 
men and corporations have the natural right to use their credit in 
any way that they think will best advance their own interests, 
and that it is simply an unwarrantable and injurious interference 
with them in that natural right for the Government to put any 
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restrictions of any sort whatever upon it. When they learn these 
elementary truths and when they learn that the Government has 
no more business to attempt to ‘protect’ the citizen in his ordinary 
contracts, by seeing to it that he does not take worthless notes, 
than it has to ‘protect’ manufacturers in a scheme to plunder 
their fellow citizens, then we may expect the repeal of all laws 
that interfere with the citizen in making perfectly free use of his 
credit, and, when that day arrives, we shall have all the pros- 
perity to which we are entitled, and we will never have it until 
that day does arrive."— The Times (Dem.), Richmond. 


The First Question to Be Answered.—‘“ The particular plan 
which seemed to find most favor in the Convention is closely 
modeled on the Canadian banking system, which, as everybody 
knows, has worked with remarkable success. There are those, 
however, who will think that the first question to be answered in 
this matter is whether or not it is necessary to pay a profit to 
banks in order to have the country supplied with the necessary 
amount of absolutely safe and elastic currency. 

“Leaving the bank circulation altogether out of the question, 
we have more money now than is necessary at all times; impart 
ing greater elasticity to the bank circulation, therefore, would 
by no means solve our currency problem. In other words, the 
Baltimore plan, by itself, would leave us with a currency that 
would be elastic only in one of its parts, and that not the largest 
part. What we really want, and what we ultimately must have, 
is a currency that will be elastic in all its parts. So, while the 
Baltimore plan is, as a banking plan, superior to what we have at 
present, to meet all the currency needs of the country it would 
have to be supplemented by some other plans for simplifying the 
variegated Government currency now in circulation and making 
the latter, also, in some degree adjustable to the varying de- 
mands of business.”— 7he Journal ([nd.), Providence. 


Monopoly’s Demand for Enlarged Powers.—‘‘ What will the 
debt-burdened farmer, the idle mechanic and the starving laborer 
think of this complete surrender of the right to issue the medium 
of exchange—the money of the People—more completely to the 
hands of corporate monopoly than it is even now? 

“These bankers know that in 1907 there will, if only partial 
justice prevail, be no more bonds of the United States to deposit 
to secure circulation, and under present laws National banks 
would go out of existence as banks of issue, so they unqualifiedly 
ask Congress to repeal the law requiring such bond deposit. And 
what do they offer in exchange as security for the notes of credit 
they desire to issue? Why, simply 5 per cent. of their outstand- 

Of course they propose that the Government 
shall guarantee every note they issue, but beyond the 5 per cent. 
the Government must trust the banks. In other words, the banks 
want to do business entirely on the credit of the Government, and 
the only guarantee offered the Government by them is a prior 
lien on the assets of the bank and upon the liability of the share- 
holders. 


“ur 


ing circulation. 


his money—which, mark you, these banks are to have sole 
power to issue, the volume thereof to be solely subject to each 
bank’s whim or opportunity to make profits by contraction or 
expansion—can be issued, first, up to 50 per cent. of the bank’s 
capital, and, secondly, 25 per cent. more for emergency use! Of 
course each bank will be a judge of the ‘emergency’ which will 
call this extra power into play.”— Zhe Journal of the Knights of 
Labor, Philadelphia. 


Brief Comment. 


The plan looks safe and workable. With the indorsement 
that it has received it deserves and will no doubt secure the care- 
ful consideration of all directly interested in this important ques- 
tion.”— The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 

“What is proposed is not a new system, but an amendment of 
the existing National banking system, preserving all its approved 
safeguards. Uniformity of banking method, if Congress should 
adopt the plan, would be found in all the States, and all notes 
would have the credit of the United States behind them. "— 7%e 
Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


“Plainly some other basis than Government bonds must be 
found, or the National banking system will pass away, withering 
from the root upward. The provisions for an emergency circu- 
lation are probably as good as can be devised, but we have no 
confidence that in operation they would meet and quiet the de- 
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mand for an ‘elasticcurrency.’ That demand comes mainly from 
people who want something for nothing, who talk in a vague and 
cloudy way of ‘the need of more money,’ as if, in some manner 
to be devised by a genius as yet undiscovered, banks may be able 
to lend without security and give with no equivalent. The Balti- 
more plan is only one of many projects for reorganizing the 
National banking system, there being a consensus of opinion that 
the basis of circulation must be changed and broadened which is 
reflected in several bills now on the tables of Congress.”— 7 %e 


Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Boston. 


“The plan presents some excellent features, but it needs to be 
thoroughly discussed, as it will be, doubtless, when the amend- 
ments are debated in Congress.”—7he Journal (Rep.), Minne- 
apolts. 

“The effect of this plan would be to stop all question of the 
soundness of the currency of the country. It would also have the 
effect of adding largely to the money in circulation, and it would 
lower interest rates both by reason of restoring confidence in 
the safety of the currency and by reason of increasing the money 
available for use.”— 7he Capital (Rep.), Topeka. 

“As the scheme has been unanimously indorsed by a body so 
conservative and so influential as the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, and will be pressed by it upon the attention of Congress, 
we may be sure that some legislation on this line will be had at 
the next session. Indeed, it must behad. /¢ zs the only possible 
alternative toa swamping flood of bad money. But the friends 
of State banks must see to it that it is amended soas to be all that 
it purports to be, and to give in truth the elastic and sufficient 
currency of home issue which is required.”—7he State 
Columbia, S. C. 


(Dem.), 


“It is from its recognition of the value of cooperation among 
the banks that the plan derives its importance. What that co- 
operation upon a limited scale can accomplish was shown in New 
York City during the panic of 1893. Made coextensive with the 
country, and applied to maintaining the credit of bank issues, it 
would yield a security that would be safety itself.”—7he North 
American (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


EX-SENATOR TRUMBULL’S NEW DEPARTURE, 
UDGE LYMAN TRUMBULL, 


delivered an address, recently, that has created something 


ex-Senator from Illinois, 


of asensation. It was delivered before a meeting of the Popu- 


lists in Chicago, and the Judge dealt with the subjects of pluto- 
cracy, Federal encroachment upon individual right, silver, and 


other issues of the day. While he did not formally repudiate the 


Democratic Party and espouse the Populist platform, his speech 
reveals profound sympathy with the professed objects of the 
latter party. 

Plutocracy is the great issue, according to Judge Trumbuil. In 
speaking of the condition of the wage-earners he said: 


“They see around them, in the possession of favored ccrporations and 
the pampered few, all the magnificence and luxury which accumulated 
wealth can bestow, while they toil and even suffer for the means, the God- 
given right, to live. Is it any wonder that discontent prevails among the 
masses, and that they act in concert in the effort to improve their condition 
when such a state of things exists? The happiness of a people is the happi- 
ness of the incividuals who compose the mass. Laws which open the door 
to large fortunes by devise, by inheritance or by speculation, have no ten- 
dency to promote the happiness of the people at large, and often not even 
tue happiness of those for whose benefit they are made.” 


Turning to the question of remedies, Judge Trumbull said: 


‘“‘Neither strikes of the laboring classes, which array against them the 
money power and the Governmental power which controls, nor the Govern- 
mental control of the great railroad and other corporations, will remove the 
existing conflict between labor and capital, which has its foundation in 
unjust laws, enabling the few to accumulate vast estates and live in luxu- 
rious ease, while the great masses are doomed to incessant toil, penury, and 
want. What is needed is the removal of the cause which permits the 
accumulation of the wealth of the country in few hands, and this can only 
be peaceably brought about by a change of the laws of property. 

“The remedy for this growing state of things would be to restrict the 
formation of corporations to such as are formed for public purposes, or 
such as the public have an interest in. Seventy-eight per cent. of the great 
fortunes of the United States are said to be derived from permanent monop- 
oly privileges which ought never to have been granted. 
say that all great fortunes exceeding 


I do not mean to 
a million have been acquired by 
immoral means, but such as have not are the exception, and to limit the 
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privilege of disposing of more than a million by devise or descent, would 
not affect one in ten thousand of the people. In short, such limitations 
would tend to discourage, not honest enterprise or industry, but stock job- 
bing, trickery, and other questionable methods of acquiring vast fortunes.” 


On the question of Federal usurpation, Judge Trumbull spoke 
as follows: 

“Of late years, United States judges have assumed jurisdiction they 
would not have dared to exercise in the earlier days of the Republic. They 
now claim the right to determine the extent of their jurisdiction and enforce 
such orders as they think proper to make. These Federal judges, like sap- 
pers and miners, have for years silently and steadily enlarged their juris- 
diction, and unless checked by legislation they will soon undermine the 
very pillars of the Constitution and bury the liberties of the people beneath 
their ruin. To vest any man or set of men with authority to determine the 
extent of their powers and to enforce their decrees, is of the very essence 
of despotism. Federal judges now claim the right to take possession of and 
run the railroads of the country, to issue injunctions without notice, and to 
punish for contempt by fine and imprisonment any one who disputes their 
authority. Congress some years ago passed an act limiting the powers of 
Federal judges to punish for contempts, except such as are committed in 
their presence, or by officers of their courts, or in disobedience of some law- 
ful order. But what protection does this afford the citizen, when the very 
Federal judge who issues the order passes upon its legality?” 

Judge Trumbul) declared himself in favor of bimetallism, and 
scouted the idea of waiting for England’s cooperation. He be- 
lieves it to be the duty of Congress to establish the value of coin 
as it existed prior to the date of silver’s demonetization. 

We select some of the more striking utterances of the Chicago 


Press on the speech : 


A Sensational Episode.—‘‘ The defection of Lyman Trumbull 
in 1894, like the defection of Walter Q. Gresham from Republi- 
canism in 1892, means a great deal more than their respective 
personal influence. The significance of such a change of politics 
is its representative character. Very few Republicans voted for 
Cleveland because Judge Gresham did, but the causes which 
operated to alienate him from the ticket of his party operated, 
with some variations, in the case of thousands of others. So 
Judge Trumbull’s repudiation of the Democratic Party is a vane 
which serves as a weather-signal. It shows which way the wind 
is blowing. There is a disgust of Democracy in the air, and the 
breeze is a stiff one.”"— Zhe /nter Ocean (Rep.). 


The Growing Importance of the Populists.—‘‘ When statesmen 
like Judge Lyman Trumbull desert the Democratic Party for the 
new People’s Party there is a significance in their action which 
may not be ignored. Such men are actuated neither by self- 
interest nor by passing emotion. Trained in public affairs, 
shrewd readers of the great book called man, they discern that 
our American world is rapidly separating into the hostile camps 
of the privileged classes and the exploited masses. Self-interest 
would lead any man of prominence to ally himself with the 
former. It is vastly to Judge Trumbull’s honor that he chose the 
side of the people. ‘ 

“With such champions as Lyman Trumbull and Henry D. 
Lloyd enlisted in its service the People’s Party assumes new im- 
portance. Its principles have ever been in the main just, intelli- 
gent, and commendable. Its rank and file have been composed 
of working people of the more thoughtful type, the class which 
has convictions and willingness to fight for them. All that the 
party needs is leaders, and it is fast getting them. The 
example of Judge Trumbull will undoubtedly be followed by 
other men of brilliant intellect and unimpeachable standing. The 
ills from which the nation suffers are so apparent, while the 
agencies of spoliation have so thoroughly intrenched themselves 
in the Government and in the two parties which have long di- 
vided the duties and responsibilities of Government, that think- 
ing men will turn to a new and radical party for relief. There 
is strength in the People’s Party’s very poverty. It numbers 
among its members none who are allied with trusts, with banks, 
or with robber corporations. 

“It will be just as well for politicians and people interested in 
politics to keep an eye on this young party of the people. Some- 
thing novel in American politics is likely to happen November 
6 next.”"—The Times (Dem.). 


The Doctrines Essentially Democratic.—‘“‘It is evident that 
Judge Trumbull has not become a Populist, nor ceased to be a 
Democrat. His speech would have been more appropriate and 
timely at a Democratic meeting than at a Populist meeting. He 
said some things in regard to which striking differences of opin- 
ion exist among men of all parties. He said many things that 
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are the very essence of Democratic truth. He said but little or 
nothing that is in harmony with the peculiarities of the Populist 
creed. 

“All that Judge Trumbull said in regard to the dangerous 
growth of corporations and monopolies, the infringements on 
popular rights by combinations of money and power formed under 
laws too favorable for their purpose, the influence of the cor- 
porations and monopolies in State and National legislation, the 
rights of labor and of the poor, which should have better protec- 
tion under the laws—all this isessential Democratic doctrine. It 
is the burden of all the Democratic writers from Jefferson down 
to the framers of the authoritative Democratic platforms of 
to-day. It is clear Democracy, not Populism.”—7khe Herald 
(Dem.). 


A Grave Responsibility.—‘‘It is a serious charge to make 
against any man that he has added a fagot to the flame of discon- 
tent that already burns with too reckless and dangerous fury. 
But this charge lies against the venerable Lyman Trumbull. 
Instead of opening the storehouse of his observation and experi- 
ence to teach his listeners the scope, meaning and opportunity of 
American law and American liberty, he railed against the men 
who have availed themselves of American institutions to accumu- 
late wealth. He overlooked entirely the fact that with a few ex- 
ceptions no man, family, or corporation in the United States has 
accumulated a fortune without adding a hundredfold to the 
accumulated wealth of the nation, which has been distributed 
among a hundred families.”"— 7e Journal (Rep.). 





SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESENT GOLD-EX- 
PORTS. 


TREMOR has been caused in the business circles, very 
sensitive at present to slight changes, by the fact that gold 
is being exported from the country at this time of the year, when, 
according to all precedent, the current ought to set in the opposite 
direction. The pendency of a political campaign makes it natu- 
ral that the Republican papers should ascribe the unfavorable 
phenomenon to the Democratic policy, and it is interesting to 
note the divergent explanations of the gold movement. 


The New Tariff Favors the Foreigner.—‘‘Small exports of 
gold would mean nothing at ordinary seasons, supplies of money 
here being such that an outgo gives relief. It is not the 
same thing when gold begins to go abroad in October, the very 
time when the normal excess of merchandise-exports over im- 
ports ought to produce a movement of gold from Europe this 
way. Any outgo just now is, in public estimation, instantly con- 
nected with the heavy increase in imports which has followed 
the enactment of the new Tariff. 

“From several points of view it is important to watch the de- 
tails of foreign trade closely at this time. There is, first, the 
question how far products of home industry are being displaced 
by products of foreign industries, and in October it is evident 
that the displacement has been very large. Then there is the 
probability of payments, and of gold-exports as a consequence. 
While only $500,000 gold has gone abroad this week, it is evident 
that the present excess of imports cannot continue without taking 
a large amount of gold from the country, and it is easy to see 
that the effects of such a movement would be important in stock 
and other markets. 

“The country has entered upon entirely new conditions, and it 
is impossible for some time to come to determine how great the 
change has been. But the direction of the change is clearly indi- 
catedalready. There is so large an excess of imports that multi- 
tudes of American workers find themselves without employment, 
wnile the wheat and corn of the country are offered at phenom- 
enally low prices in order to market enough to prevent exports of 
gold for the payment of foreign balances. At both ends the 
effect is disastrous. Workingmen in manufacturing regions 
suffer, because European establishments are paid for doing work 
while they stand idle. Farmers of the West and planters of the 
South suffer, because the heavy balance against us and the danger 
of gold outgces have crowded down the prices of the great ex- 
portable staples to the lowest point ever known. It is a fair test 
of the Democratic policy thus far, which is deliberately intended 
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to encourage larger buying of foreign instead of domestic pro- 
ducts."— The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Lack of Faith in Our Public and Private Credit.—‘ The heavy 
exports of gold while our currency was irredeemable were fol- 
lowed by imports when the currency was put in the way of re- 
demption, the commercial situation favoring. Subsequent 
changes up to 1890 were effected chiefly by commercial causes, 
but with growing uncertainty from the possibilities of financial 
legislation. From 18go to 1893, inclusive, we struggled with the 
influence of the silver-purchase law and then with the panic re- 
sulting. From that we have not recovered, and shall not wholly 
recover until the gold-reserve of the Treasury stands out to the 
eyes of the world completely reestablished and sure to remain 
so. While this is not the only factor, and perhaps not the chief 
factor, in the gold movement, it is an essential one, and cannot 
safely or wisely be ignored. Had Congress had the sense to give 
the Secretary of the Treasury the power to restore the gold-re- 
serve and to keep it intact, and had the daily Treasury statement 
included for the past year the simple item, ‘gold, $100,000,000’ 
(or more), we will not say that there would have been no gold 
exported, but there would have been less, and it would have 
been of far less importance. It is a question of credit, and about 
credit as affected by the condition of the currency there should be 
no question. 

“The second element in the situation to which the export of 
goods calls attention is the conduct of corporations whose securi- 
ties seek a market abroad. ‘They would find that market much 
more readily had there not been so many and so extensive break- 
downs among our railroads. ‘These would not, and could not, 
have occurred had railroad business been honestly and openly 
managed, and the mischief is that the good suffer with the bad, 
because there is no sure way of distinguishing them.”— 7he 
Times (Dem.), New York. 


No New Investments to Offset Remittances.—‘‘No real ob- 
scurity surrounds the present movement. Exchange rates are 
against this country because no new foreign investment capital is 


coming in to offset the normal demand for regular debt remit- 


tances. Our money-market offers no opportunity now for rein- 
vestment, in the open market, of maturing foreign loans. Our 
securities at present do not attract European investors. As a 


perfectly natural consequence, these debts are paid by sterling 
remittances as fast as they fall due. The same thing happened 
in November and December, 1888; in October, 1889, and in De- 
cember, 1892 and 1893, in all of which months gold-exports were 
heavy. Yet there was then no ‘tariff enactment,’ to scare even 
lhe Tribune office. It is pitiful that a serious economit problem 
cannot be argued with better common sense. Surely one 
McKinley, who denies that gold can be exported under a high 
Tariff Bill, or imported under a reduced Tariff, is enough.”"— 7he 
Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


‘* THE poet who said ‘the Silences are three,’ obviously made a miscount. 
The fourth and largest is Grover Cleveland.’’—7he 7ribune, New York. 


“*TCAN never resist the temptation to uncover in the presence of the 
American people,’ said Mr. McKinley in Michigan. Mr. McKinley’s temp- 
tation has really been to un- 
cover the American people or 
to force them to wear shoddy.” 
—The Dispatch, St. Louts. 


“Lit HUNG CHANG is not fond 
of comic opera, but there is 
reason to think that he isabout 
ready to listen tothe Mikado.” 
—The Worla, New York. 

** SOME men in Belgium have 
three votes at each election. 
Some Americans can beat 
that.”"—7he News, Chester. 





“WE take this opportunity 
to announce for the benefit of 
posterity that no one in this 
generation suspects that Ba- 
THE GREAT NATIONAL HOLD-UP. con wrote ‘The Autocrat of 

—Press, Philadelphia. the Breakfast Table.’’’— 7he 
Union, Springfield. 





* FROM the most reliable sources we ascertain that the Czar is suffering 
from an acute misunderstanding on the part of his physicians.’’— 7he Post, 
Washington. 
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BELGIUM’S FIRST ELECTION UNDER UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE, 


HE elections which came off in Belgium last week are of 
great interest to all Democratic and Parliamentary coun- 

tries, on account of the several new features which distinguished 
them. They are the first elections which have taken place under 


the amended Constitution conferring universal suffrage and 


making voting compulsory. Prior to the reform the number of 
qualified voters was about 130,000; the amendment raised the 
number of voters to 1,300,000, while the provisions regarding 
plural voting increased the number of votes cast to 2,100,000. 
Voters are classified as follows: Every man over twenty-five 
years of age has one vote; every married man or widower pay- 
ing an annual tax of one dollar or more has two votes; every 
educated man, and every man who holds or has held a Govern- 
ment office above a certain grade, has three votes. 

The result of the elections is a great surprise to the Liberals, 
who seem to have lost heavily. The Clericals have made large 
gains both in the Chamber and the Senate, while the Socialists, 
who had no seats at all in the previous Parliament, have cap- 
tured several seats. A second balloting is needed in many dis- 
tricts, and the exact result is therefore unknown, but it is plain 
that the extension of the suffrage has proved disastrous to the 
moderate and radical Liberals. 


The Result in the Light of the Past Agitation.—‘‘It will be 
remembered that the Clerical-Conservative Party, which has 
been in power for several years at Brussels, was prevailed upon 
by King Leopold II. to change the Belgian Constitution so as to 
grant the demand of the advanced Liberals and Socialists for 
universal suffrage, a demand emphasized by a general strike and 
by a threat of insurrection. The assent of the Clericals is be- 
lieved to have been secured by the argument that the prospective 
increase of the artisan vote in cities and large towns would be 
counterbalanced by the enfranchisement of the peasant proprie- 
tors and agricultural laborers, who are Catholics almost to a man. 
M. Frére-Orban, however, who was long the head of the old 
Liberal Party, protested against the proposed change, on the 
ground that it would be fatal not only to moderate but even to 
advanced Liberalism, and would divide the constituencies be- 
tween the Clericals and Socialists. In deference to his warnings, 
the Liberals advised that the constitutional amendment, instead 
of simply asserting the principle of universal suffrage, should 
introduce the novel features of plural voting and compulsory 
voting; and they carried their point with the assistance of a sec- 
tion of the Clericals who thought that the suggested innovations 
might inure to their advantage. M. Frere-Orban, for his part, 
doubted whether plural voting and compulsory voting would 
answer the purpose of repressing the Socialists, and adhered to 
his opinion that the franchise should receive only a moderate ex- 
tension, in conformity to the precedent set by the English Reform 
Act of 1832. He was overruled, and the election just held took 
place under the complex regulation inserted at the suggestion of 
the Radicals in the constitutional amendment. The result is 
that the Radicals have been hoist with their own petard, and that 
the apprehensions of M. Frére-Orban have been justified, he 
himself having failed to be chosen in his district.”—7he Sun, 
New York. 

The Political Divisions and Future Legislation.—‘* The result 
is extremely interesting, because this is the first time that it has 
been possible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the man- 
ner in which the Belgian population is divided among the various 
political parties. The three great divisions are the Liberals, the 
Socialists, and the Clericals or Catholics. ‘The three voters, who 
are main.y clerical, are more numerous in the country districts, 
The one-voters are more numerous in the towns, a circumstance 
which keeps up the power of the country as against the town. 
In the Brussels district, for instance, the city has 62 per cent. of 
the whole number of electors, but represents only 59 per cent. 
of the electoral power of the district. The country, on the other 
hand, has only 38 per cent. of the electors, but represents 41 of 
the electoral power. The Liberal camp has been greatly broken 
up by the extension of the suffrage. Some sections of the Liberal 
Party have gone over bodily to the Socialists; others have tried 
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and have been repulsed by the Socialists. The great Liberal 
leaders, in fact, like Janson, who have posed for years as protect- 
ors of the working-classes, have lost their popularity and been 
cast aside. Some of the fiercest fights in the election promised to 
be between the Clericals and Socialists, and this morning’s news 
[October 16] shows, in fact, that so far as the returns have come 
the Socialists have gained in both the other parties. The Cath- 
olics gain most by the plural vote, and may be said to be, on the 
whole, conservative, but their anxiety to save the souls of the 
workingmen is so great that there is no knowing what concessions 
they will make to the Socialists. In fact, the future of Belgium 
is now very uncertain.”— 7he Evening Post, New York. 


The Socialists Declined Fusion with the Liberals.—‘“It was 
expected some weeks ago that the Liberal Progressists, chiefly 
composed of small traders under the lead of Janson and Feron, 
who sustained in Parliament the demand of the people for uni- 
versal suffrage, would succeed in inducing the Socialists to coa- 
lesce with them against the Ministerial candidates. The negotia- 
tions to that effect had not proceeded very far, however, when it 
became obvious that the middle class, true to its traditions and 
instincts of duplicity, was only scheming to use the workingmen 
as cats’-paws. First came the proposition to admit in the coali- 
tion the party known in popular parlance as the Liberal Doc- 
trinaires, chiefly composed of wealthy shoddicrats under the lead 
of the old politician and parvenu, Frere-Orban; a party as fully 
objectionable to the Socialists as the Clericals, since the latter 
represent the old social order, with its titles of nobility and its 
great landed estates, while the former represent modern capital- 
ism in its most odious form. This, of course, was rejected with 
indignation, and the negotiations practically came to an end. 
Nothing daunted, the Progressists made with the Doctrinaires a 
compact which they had the audacity to submit to the Socialists 
as deserving of their consideration. According to its terms an 
apportionment of the seats between the three parties was made, 
such that in the city of Brussels, for instance—which is entitled 
to eighteen seats in the lower house of Parliament, and the pop- 
ulation of which is composed of 175,000 persons belonging to the 
working-class as against 75,000 belonging to all the other classes 
—the Progressists and Doctrinaires were to have each seven seats 
and the Socialists four. We need not say that this gratuitous 
insult was bitterly resented. Not only the rupture with the Pro- 
gressists became final, but the kindly feeling which the Socialists 
originally entertained for them on account of the previous record 
of Janson and Feron in Parliament suddenly changed into a deep 
hatred.”"—7he People (Socialist), New York. 





IGNORED ISSUES OF THIS CAMPAIGN. 


HEN one comes to look for some definite statement of the 
issues between parties, at least between the two major 
parties, in the present campaign, he is apt to be surprised at the 
results of his search. While there are still, of course, the tradi- 
tional differences between those parties, and while one party 
attacks and the other defends the course of the present Congress 
and of the Administration, it is a matter of difficulty to secure any 
explicit statement of the difference between the probable pro- 
grammes for the future of the two parties, either on the Tariff or 
the currency question, or any other broad National question. 
Impressed seemingly with reflections of this kind, the editor of 
The Boston Herald (Ind.) writes as follows of the “Ignored 
Issues” : 

“McKinley himself, speaking from that stump, does not advo- 
cate the displacing of the present Tariff by going back to 
McKinleyism. He does not approve the present Tariff at all; he 
is clear enough, when dealing in generalities, that it ought not 
to stand, but when he comes to talking about what shall be done 
in displacing it, he is non-committal. He ignores that issue. It 
seems not an unfair inference that he is unprepared to go before 
the people with a threat to disturb business by a campaign at 
present for its displacement, and he is altogether without the 


courage to tell the people that they must begin the work of agita- 
tion for the revival of McKinleyism. 


“The Tariff as a practical issue, is, therefore, ignored. How 
is it with other issues? There is the issue of the currency. The 
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Republicans have expressed great concern on the subject of the 
currency. The country has been threatened—is yet threatened 
—on this point. It has been told repeatedly that in the Republi- 
cans is their only salvation. If such is the fact, then the country 
is interested to know what the Republicans are going to do about 
it. Mr. T. B. Reed is suspected of a weakness toward more 
silver. Governor McKinley is more than suspected in the same 
way, for he has openly given the friends of free silver encourage 
ment. It would have been very interesting to know what these 
two gentlemen intend to advocate to give encouragement on the 
one hand, and aid and comfort on the other, to the agitation 
toward securing the free coinage—or, perhaps, it would be more 
accurate to say the freer coinage—of silver. We look in vain 
for it in their speeches. Yet the silver question is one of imme- 
diate interest. There is a movement in the West and South to 
make it an issue in this and succeeding elections, and it has far 
more prospect of being brought before the country as practical 
than the Tariff. Are the Republicans of the East intending to 
oppose this Western and Southern enterprise as they have in 
times past, or are they preparing to lower their flag and make 
confessions such as we have not before had from them? It is in 
the air that they are to take the latter course, and while it is so 
we find the issue in the State of Maine is also an ignored issue. 

“Then as to the Income Tax. This has been held up to the 
public in Republican quarters as a more odious feature in the 
Tariff Bill than the Tariff itself. The Income Tax has become 
a law as part of the Tariff. Can it be that both parties are 
to accept the Income Tax as legislation not to be complained of, 
and that the Republicans are to take the lead in such action? : 

“Mr. Reed and Governor McKinley are candidates for the 
Presidency. ‘They represent what a great party is supposed to 
think. No party ever had more distinctly representative men 
than are they. We have a right to know what the Republican 
Party is to do about the Tariff, what is to be its action toward 
silver, whether it accepts the Income Tax, and declines to op- 
pose a.” 


PERILS OF MODERATE DRINKING IN FRANCE. 


\ JHILE French writers, like those of every nation, have 
/ never been slow in denouncing occasional or habitual 
drunkenness, few have been found in France, that country of 
wines and liquors, to utter words of disapproval for the habitual 
moderate drinker. A noteworthy exception to the general rule is 
Prof. L. Capitan, of the School of Anthropology at Paris. In 
the latest issue of the Revue Mensuelle del’ Ecole ad’ Anthropo- 
logie de Paris, he has a study of the subject, which we present. 
He says: 


“The social influence of alcoholism is now considerable. Still 
that influence cannot be perceived at a first glance, but requires 
careful attention. When, however, the matter is patiently 
watched, the proof of such influence is irresistible. I must begin 
by noting that in society itis not the alcoholics who have reached 
an advanced state of intoxication that can have any influence what- 
ever, but, on the contrary, the alcoholics in a state of evolution, 
who, in their conduct, in their family and general life, when 
closely observed, are found to conduct themselves in abnormal 
ways. 

“For convenience of description, two periods or forms of alco- 
holism may be considered: The phase of excitement and the 
phase of depression. These phases may be manifested by symp- 
toms that are intense, or, on the contrary, quite slight. 

“In regard to the phase of excitement, it may be noted that a 
little dose of alcohol or alcoholic drink may produce an excite- 
ment which is sometimes useful. If, however, the dose be re- 
peated habitually, and increased, as generally it is, this phase of 
excitement, even before ending in unconsciousness, may produce 
grave troubles in the psychical functions. In this way, little by 
little, the character of the drinker is altered. He becomes more 
easily acted on by outside influences. Sometimes gayety is his 
dominant note, more frequently sadness. Thus he will manifest 
a special condition of irritability, an exaltation of his instincts 
sometimes good, but more often bad. From this, it will result 
that his perceptive faculties will be clouded, and naturally his 
judgment also. On the other hand this state of irritability causes 
the subject of it to act suddenly, on the spur of the moment, 
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without any sufficient consideration. He complains incessantly, 
is irritated by the slightest thing, rebels against all authority. 
Moreover, while the alcoholic is very easily acted on by influences 
outside of himself, he as easily becomes the victim of his own 
suggestions. The effect of imitation grows stronger in him. 
To sum up, the alcoholic, in this phase of excitement, manifests 
a certain incoherence which may be more or less marked, a note 
of excessive psychical excitement that a careful analysis makes it 
possible to recognize among alcoholics, even at the beginning of 
their evolution. 

“The phase of depression may immediately follow one of the 
states of excitement of which I have just spoken, or occur unex- 
pectedly. The characteristic of this phase is a general lassitude, 
a sensation of fatigue, of being ill at ease, a need of repose, and 
with that a marked moral depression, a complete want of energy 
and force of reaction. From this results a series of states of the 
psychical functions, precisely the reverse of those just indicated 
as belonging to the phase of excitement. The alcoholic in this 
condition feels disgust for his work, he loses his skill, becomes 
lazy. He has no longer a healthy perception of things, nor a 
capacity for careful consideration. ‘Thus he manifests incoher- 
ence in his acts and conduct, he complains constantly, is never 
satisfied ; he suffers, and it is his own fault. 

“The social consequences of the particular states of cerebral 
function I have just indicated, so variable in alcohols, are grave. 
The alcoholic not infrequently loses his situation, becomes inca- 
pable of serious labor, wastes his time and his money, and, in- 
creasing his dose of alcoholic drinks, ends by becoming one of 
the class of drunkards, more or less habitual. 

“The effect of the alcoholism of which I am treating is deplor 
able in the family. Its head, with his nerves more or less in a 
constant state of irritation, though he refrain from all violence 
and treat his wife and family decently, still keeps his household 
constantly in a disturbed and uncomfortable condition, which 
cannot fail to affect unfavorably the character of those growing 
up round him. 

“In society the alcoholic person plays a part not less to be de- 
plored. He is a bad citizen, either because he is constantly in 
conflict with authority and in astate of revolt with everything that 
does not suit the humor he may be in at the moment from the 
perturbed state of his nervous system, or else, inversely, at the 
time of reaction, he passively acquiesces in whatever suggestion 
may be made to him. How large a share these defects have on 
some of the evils which afflict society, only those can tell who 
have studied the subject long and patiently 

“Is there any remedy for this evil? Some good people think 
so, just as there are those who believe that you can stop a torrent 
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or bar the way of a rising tide. These are generous illusions 


shared by eminent men. ‘Thus it is that M. Alglave is convinced 
that, if the monopoly of alcohol belonged to the State, it would 
be able to regulate alcoholism and force it to run in a certain 
channel. Others claim that by raising the tax on alcohol and 
lowering that on wines and cider, you can reach the same end. 
This has been recently proved to be a hypocritical theory. Still 
others maintain that a rigorous application of the law against 
drunkenness would be useful. Moral treatment of alcoholics, 
amelioration of the condition of working-people, are but feeble 
means and difficult to make efficacious. The result of all these 
fine theories is that alcoholism increases incessantly. 

“Of one thing we may be certain, that the State, to which alco- 
hol brings an average revenue of some fifty millions of dollars a 
year, will never have the strength or the courage to restrict in 
any considerable degree the consumption of alcohol. Neverthe- 
less, that would be a good stroke of business for the State, since 
alcohol, by the number of crazy people that it produces, by the 
diseased persons who, solely by reason of the use of alcohol, en- 
cumber the hospitals, by the citizens it kills, is the cause of a 
large pecuniary loss every year to the State. The large sum thus 
lost would be saved by diminishing the consumption of alcohol. 

“There are other considerations that might be noticed, but it is 
time to conclude, which I do by saying that alcoholism, one of 
the gravest social maladies, attacking all the organs of the alco- 
holic, interfering with both his physical and psychical functions, 
reaching all classes of society, is a very great social danger. If 
its march is ever arrested, itis with the habitual moderate drinker 
that the improvement will have to begin. It is something to 
know the gravity and extent of the evil I have endeavored to 
portray."— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


ENGLISH CRITICISM OF THE ENGLISH ANTI- 
LYNCHING COMMITTEE. 


S' J)UTHERN Governors and many American journals resented 
Lo what they termed the intermeddling of the British Anti- 
Lynching Committee with the political and social affairs of this 
country when it announced its purpose of “investigating and de- 
nouncing” lynching outrages. Now the Committee has to meet 
criticism from some of the leading conservative journals of its 
own country. Zhe London Times, referring to the Committee's 
activity, has recently said: 

“While we have little or no sympathy with lynching, we have 
none with anti-lynching committees who betray no consciousness 
of the magnitude and delicacy of the problem in which they in- 
terfere. We should not be surprised if the Committee's well- 
meant letter had the effect of multiplying the number of negroes 
hanged, shot, or burned not only in Alabama, but throughout the 
Southern States. This would be a bitter stroke of irony, but it is 
the fate that often attends fanatical anxiety to impose our own 
canons of civilization upon people differently circumstanced.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette takes a similar view in the following 
comment, while taking occasion to read us a little lecture charg- 
ing us with proclivities of the same sort as that resented in the 


case of the Committee: 


“Public opinion in America is enlightened and alert enough to 
deal with its own administrative abuses without the interference 
of a committee of irresponsible English busybodies. We hope 
that the lesson will not be lost upon the Americans themselves. 
No body of Americans has yet gone to the length of addressing 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland or the Chief Secretary of Ireland on 
the administration of the law in Ireland, but resolutions and the 
like have been passed which come perilously near the Anti-Lynch- 
ing Committee's impertinence.” 


MR. STRAUS DESERTS TAMMANY. 

B bee business man whom Tammany nominated for Mayor of 

New York, has withdrawn from the ticket, giving as a 
reason for his action the refusal of Mr. Hill, the Democratic can- 
didate for Governor, to prevent the printing of the State ticket 
which he heads on the Independent Anti-Tammany local ticket, 
headed by Mr. Strong, the Republican nominee for Mayor. Ex- 
Mayor Hugh J. Grant has been prevailed upon to become, for 
the fourth time, Tammany’s candidate for Mayor. 

The Herald (Ind.), which has finally joined the anti-Tam- 
many forces, says of the present phase of the city campaign: 
“Having long proclaimed that its only hope. of salvation was.to 
take up an ‘outside business man’ not identified with its machine, 
and having acted on that theory in the attempt to use the name 
of Mr. Straus, Tammany now throws aside its mask and appeals 
in despair to an out-and-out Tammany man to become its 
standard-bearer against his protest. Over the candidacy of Mr. 
Hugh J. Grant there is no cloak, no disguise, no false pretense. 
It is a nomination plainly labelled ‘Tammany.’ Noone can now 
be deceived. The lines are clearly drawn. It is to be an open 
fight between Tammany unmasked and the forces arrayed against 
Tammany, between Tammanyism and respectable citizenship, 
between machine rule and government by the people.” 

The World (Dem.) says: ‘‘ With the issue thus simplified in 
his [Mr. Grant’s] nomination in place of Mr. Straus, and accen- 
tuated by his backers and himself. no citizen, however dull, can 
fail to understand it. It is briefly this: Shall we have a continu- 
ation of the sort of government which the Lexow Committee and 
Mr. Goff have only in part revealed, and other proofs of which 
are within the view or the experience of all citizens! Or shail 
we have reform and reconstruction—purification and punishment ?” 

The only paper which has changed its attitude in favor of 
Tammany in consequence of the substitution of Mr. Grant for 
Mr. Straus, is 74e Sum (Dem.), which has this to say about the 
former: “Hugh J. Grant is a Democrat at all seasons of the year. 
He does not claim to be better than his party. The common 
people like him and vote for him whenever they get the chance.” 
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DEATH OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


HE famous historian, religious essayist, and biographer, 
James A. Froude, died on October 20, at the age of 
seventy-six years. 

“The death of Mr. Froude,” says 7he New York Evening 
Post, “ends a life which, in its interests, its emotions, and its 
activities, in more ways than one reflects the strange transition 
through which England has been passing during this century. 
He was one of the very few survivors of that extraordinary group 
of young men who, over fifty years ago at Oxford, illustrated in 
the sphere of religion the power of the all-pervading spell of the 





JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


romantic spirit in its revolt against the rationalism, the common 
sense, and the placid self-content of the Eighteenth Century, 
which found their shapes in the utilitarian Liberalism of the day.” 

Mr. Froude was the son of Archdeacon R. H. Froude. His 
education was obtained at Westminster and at Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he was graduated in 1840. He took his master’s 
degree, and in 1842 he carried off the English prize with an essay 
on “The Influence of the Science of Political Economy on the 
Moral and Social Welfare of the Nation.” He became a Fellow 
of Exeter College in the same year, and two years later he was 
ordained a deacon in the Established Church of England. He 
had no taste for clerical duties, however, and he devoted himself 
to literary work. He fell under the influence of Newman, then 
an English Churchman, subsequently a Cardinal in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and wrote “The Lives of the English Saints.” 
In 1848, when but thirty years of age, he published the book 
which created such a sensation, “The Nemesis of Faith.” In 
that work he proclaimed himself a rationalistic doubter. His 
attack on Bibliolatry and his theory of religion brought upon him 
the censure of the University authorities and the loss of his fel- 
lowship. He was very successful, however, as a magazine essay- 
ist, and one of his essays, on the Book of Job, was reprinted in 
separate form. ‘Two years later, Mr. Froude published the first 
two volumes of his “ History of England,” and the book, although 
sharply criticized, received great popular indorsement. The 
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succeeding volumes of the work were issued from time to time 
until the conclusion in 1870. In 1869, he was installed rector of 
the University of St. Andrew's, the degree of LL.D. being then 
conferred on him. In 1872 he resigned his diaconate in the Eng- 
lish Church under the Clerical Disabilities Act. 

Nothing excited more comment in Mr. Froude’s career than 
his work as Carlyle’s literary executor and his personal and pro- 
fessional hostility toward the historian Freeman. With regard to 
these matters, 7he New York Tribune says: 


““Much of the blame was due to Carlyle, whose indecision had 
grown upon him with his years, and who, in addition to the 
clause in his will placing his papers at Froude’s disposal, seems 
also verbally to have put them in the possession of his niece, Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle, who had long been an inmate of his family. 
The ‘Reminiscences’ realized nearly £2,000, and Froude gave 
Mrs. Carlyle about £1,600, but the censure on the editing, partly 
due to Froude’s haste and partly to the fact that he made revision 
impossible by turning over the papers in his possession too quickly 
to Mrs. Carlyle, led the latter to endeavor by legal means to pre- 
vent the publication of Froude’s own work. The matter was 
quieted at law, but criticism was busy with it for more than half a 
decade. 

‘“When Lord Salisbury appointed him as the successor of Free- 
man at Oxford, the friends of the latter manifested a feeling of 
bitter annoyance. Freeman himself in his lifetime had sharply 
criticized Froude’s method as a historian, to some extent justly. 
But it came to be pretty well understood that no reflection was 
intended in the choice of the new professor upon the memory of 
the one who had passed away. Nevertheless, Froude’s inaugural 
address, though studiously elaborate, sounded now and then a 
note of defiance. For example, he spoke of Freeman as one ‘who 
along with his asperities had strong masculine sense;’ and said 
of his critics: ‘Being omniscient already, I conclude they did not 
feel that they had more to learn. Like St. Paul, I may say, I 
labored more abundantly than they all. Like St. Paul, I say 
also, I speak as a fool.” 


Mr. Froude’s conception of the historical method was formu- 
lated in a lecture on the science of history, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1864. “It often seems to me,” he said, “as if his- 
tory was like a child’s box of letters, with which we can spell any 
word we please. We have only to pick out such letters as we 
want, arrange them as we like, and say nothing about those which 
do not suit our purpose.” Critics have described him as a special 
pleader, but it is the general verdict to-day that he has been in- 
dispensable and has, by his unconventional methods, restored 
equilibrium in many cases where views as one-sided as his own 
had usurped the authority of history. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THE anti-Tammany candidate for Mayor of New York is in the dry- 
goods business. It has been too often the custom in the metropolis to exalt 
the wet-goods interest 
when making up the 
municipal ticket.’’—7he 
Transcript, Boston. 

“THE latest thing said 
about it by brutal men is 
that every woman ought 
to be allowed to vote 
twice in succession—once 
to express her convic- 
tions and once after she 
has changed her mind.’”’— 
The Record, Chicago. 

“ TRAIN-ROBBERS have 
done many reckless 
things, but up tothistime 
they have not successful- 
ly interfered with the 
progress of atrolley car.” 
—The Star, Washington. 

““WILLIAM MCKINLEY 
will speak in New Or- 
leans. The Louisiana pa- 





pers already refer to him NOT AFFECTED BY THE: TARIFF. 
as the sugar - tongued —— , 9 
orator.” — The Journai, “* Passenger traffic is looking up 


Atlanta. —Daily Railroad /tem 
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WILSON BARRETT IN ‘* THE MANXMAN.” 


ALL CAINE’S latest novel, ‘‘The Manxman,” which has 

been dramatized for Wilson Barrett, gets the starting- 
Philip Christian 
undertakes, in behalf of his low-born cousin, Pete Quzl/iam, the 


point of its plot from a curious Manx custom. 


duties of the “ Dooiney Molla,” or lover by proxy, while the latter 
Philip, however, falls 
in love with Kave, Pete's affianced wife, the daughter of an inn- 
It is the old story 


was in South Africa making his fortune. 


keeper, far below PAz/zp in social position. 
of self-deception. He will not realize the fact that he is desper- 
He 


tries to make himself believe 


ately in love with her. 


that he is simply doing his duty 


as “lover by proxy.” Henever 
for a moment supposed it pos- 
sible for him to be faithless to 
Another 


influenced 


his absent friend. 


circumstance him 
against an alliance with Aaze. 
His grandfather, the old Deem- 
ster (one of the highest judicial 
officers in the Isle of Man), had 
disinherited PAz/zp’ s father be- 
cause he insisted upon marrying 
a woman of the common people. 
This marriage had ruined all his 
prospects, and he died early in 
life. PAzlzp, from early child- 
hood, had been taught to revere 
his father’s memory, and to re- 
cover what his father had lost. 
Especially had the fact been 
impressed upon him that his 
father would have been the 
Deemster, but for his own folly ; 
that this high office belonged to 
the Christian family, and that 
he might bring back this honor 
which his father threw away. 
Philip is portrayed as a young 
man of sterling character, and 
even after he is assured that 
Pete has been killed in Africa, 
although he now knows that he 
loves Aaée, he struggles against 
his passion, until she, by wom- 
anly artifice, entraps him, and 
forces from him a declaration 
of his affection for her. The scene in the harvest-field, when 
.Kate leads Philip farther and farther away from the memory of 
sacred things—his father and his friend—is most skilfully laid. 
She knows just the time to overwhelm him with the munificence 
of her love, and PAz/zp yields. And yet he cannot, will not, 
acknowledge her as his affianced wife. He is about to be pro- 
claimed Deemster, he has won the highest honors, and he knows 
the disgrace that will come to him by such a mésalliance as mar- 
But Pete was not killed in Africa. He returns 
suddenly; and PAz/z7f demands of Kate that she shall marry 
Pete; 


lieves that PAz/zp will come and save her from this awful fate. 


riage with Agave. 
yet during all those days of preparation she hopes and be- 


He, however, leaves her to her fate; she and Pefe are married 
without her consent, and yet she does not resist; she seems to be 
After the child 
is born, and PAz/zp has been made Deemster, Kate cannot longer 


dazed, almost unconscious of what she is doing. 
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WILSON BARRETT AS PETE IN “* THE MANXMAN.” 
(From a photograph by Barrauds, Liverpool.) 
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endure the life she is living. She leaves her husband, and hides 
The curse falls on PAili~. As 


Deemster, it is his duty to pass sentence upon Aa/e, who, having 


in the same house with PAz/ip. 


realized that she cannot be PAz/zp’s wife, and overpowered with 
remorse that she has forsaken her husband and babe, attempts 
suicide. PAzl7P cannot condemn her without condemning him- 
self; he, therefore, renounces his Deemstership, and before the 
assembled multitude confesses his sin. The parting of PAz/ip 
and Xaze is told in these words: 

‘She stood there a moment against the sky, waiting forasound 
from the shore, a cry, a word, the lifting of a hand, a sob, a sigh, 
her own name, ‘ Xa¢e,’ and she was ready to fly back even then, 
wounded and humiliated as she was, a poor torn bird that had 
been struggling in the lime. But no—he 
tionless, and she disappeared 
behind the hill. He saw her 
go, and all the light of heaven 
went with her.” 


was silent and mo- 


The hero of the story is Peze, 
and the nobleness of his char- 
acter is specially shown in the 
manufacture of all kinds of ex- 
cuses for his wife's absence. 
Of this simple-hearted, loving 
husband, Zhe Athenwum, Lon- 


don, says: 


“If it were not for his mon- 
strous magnanimity, Peve 
would be a splendid fellow. 
Mr. Hall Caine is his own se- 
verest critic in this connection 
when he expresses PAz/7p' s sen- 
timents toward the friend he 
had so deeply wronged, in the 
words: ‘The very sweetness of 
the man sickened him.’ Pete's 
chivalry is at first noble and 
touching, and there is an ele- 
ment of real pathos in the series 
of splendid mendacities de- 
signed by him to explain the 
disappearance of his wife.” 


The Literary World, Lon 
don, says: 


“Mr. Caine has portrayed 
many noble and grand charac- 
ters, but nothing he has yet 
written equals in power and 
pathos the picture of the hus- 
band who, rather than allowa 
whisper of blame to touch the 
woman he still loves, screens 
her absence with a loyalty it 
would be difficult to surpass.” 

It is the character of the wronged friend and deserted husband, 
Pete, that Wilson Barrett, the distinguished English actor, per- 
The 
Sketch, London, Mr. Barrett said that he was “delighted” with 
Pete, and that for “absolutely human pathos, true manly pathos— 


sonates. In an interview with Mr. Barrett, published in 


not stage pathos, mind—I have never seen anything to excel it.” 


A NEw PLAay BY SARDOU —Sardou has read his new play, “La Duchesse 
d’Athénes,”’ to Sarah Bernhardt and her company. The scene is laid in 
Athens, and a correspondent of 7he London Standard gives the following 
sketch of the plot: “On dying, the Duke Nerio //., left the Duchy of Athens 
to his nephew, Franco, under the guardianship of his wife. That regent 
having married a young Venetian, Bartolomeo Contarint, son of the Gover- 
nor of Nauplia, shared the regency with her new spouse, who sought to 
supplant Franco and to get himself appointed Duke of Athens by the 
Sultan. But the Sultan would not consent to it, and confirmed ‘Franco in 
possession of the duchy. When of age Franco did not confine himself to 
taking possession of the duchy, but had the former regent, his aunt, put to 
death in 1454. The Sultan immediately made this murder a pretext for in- 
saan, Saene and of placing Athens under the direct domination of the 

orte. 
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WEBSTER’S REPLY TO HAYNE. 


ENATOR DAWES, of Massachusetts, writing on the sub- 
ject, ‘Has Oratory Declined?” in the October Forum, gives 
us some interesting notes in regard to Webster’s most famous 
speech. The Senator is making the point that the changed con- 
ditions under which most speeches are now delivered account for 
most of the changes in the nature of oratory past and present. 
The fact that a public speaker now addresses not only the audi- 
tors before him but a whole nation, perhaps, through the Press, 
tends to replace the spontaneous and passionate utterance of 
thoughts which crowd upon the orator while on his feet, with the 
more carefully guarded and polished essay, which will be at 
once committed to print and, without revision, exposed to criti- 
cism. In illustration of this change the Senator gives the follow- 
ing facts about the “ Reply to Hayne” : 

“When Webster pronounced that greatest of his orations, the 
reply to Hayne, there was no power printing-press in existence, 
nor railroad in this country, nor was the telegraph thought of, 
and what we call stenography was not known until nearly ten 
years afterward. While there is no doubt that Mr. Webster 
spoke after long and profound study of his subject, yet he was 
compelled to speak at last without opportunity for immediate 
preparation, and from a brief hardly more than a modern sheet 
of note-paper. And when he was done, all that remained on 
paper of that grandest of English orations was this brief and the 


imperfect and detached notes taken by Mr. Seaton, by a method , 


of his own, which would now be discarded as useless. With this 
brief, and these notes, and by the help of his wife who had list- 
ened to the speech, and could recall its most striking passages, 
and also by aid of Mr. Webster’s own recollections, Mr. Seaton 
undertook the work of writing out this unsurpassed effort. 
Friends who were listeners were called in, and paragraph after 
paragraph submitted to the test of their memory, and altered or 
rewritten as doubts were thrown on the accuracy of the original 
draft. ‘They were called in also to aid in the choice of phrases 
and sentences the most impressive, regardless of the original 
notes. It was not until a month after its delivery that this work 
of reproduction was completed, and the speech first published as 
it now appears, even in a Washington newspaper. The public 
was kept in waiting for this long period before it could read and 
weigh this great argument, the fame of which, as described by 
those who had listened to it, had spread far and wide. It was 
nearly six weeks before anything beyond what was in letters of 
friends and fugitive extracts produced from memory reached Bos- 
ton. If Mr. Webster could re-enter the Senate Chamber to-day, 
and speak as he did then, before he could resume his seat, untold 
multitudes from Portland in Maine to Portland in Oregon would 
be reading what he had said. ‘The speech of that day was deliv- 
ered to the Senate and to those within the sound of the orator’s 
voice. It was its extraordinary character alone that rescued it 
for the country and for coming generations. Mr. Winthrop says 
that Mr. Webster spared no labor in the writing out of his speech 
after delivery to make it as perfect and impressive as possible, 
to readers in all coming time, as it had been to hearers at the 
moment, in order to satisfy a public expectation not justified by 
the shorthand report of Mr. Seaton. This report is still pre- 
served in the Boston Library, so that every reader of the speech 
in its present form can appreciate the value of the final finish. 
This great example makes clear the necessity which forces the 
most gifted orator to conform to the changes of condition which 
surround him. This final finishing of sentences and phrases, this 
re-statement of argument after delivery, is not possible now. If 
done at all they must be done before the orator speaks, for every 
sentence is transferred with photographic accuracy to paper, and 
published to the world by the stenographer as soon as it falls from 
the lips of the speaker, passing instantly beyond recall. 

“In the Summer of 1852 I visited Washington, reaching there 
on the day on which Mr. Seward read from manuscript one of 
those orations full of profound political philosophy, and eloquent 
in the enforcement of great political truths, for which he was so 
justly celebrated. In the evening I called with many others to 
pay my respects and offer my congratulations. Among these 
callers was Mr. Sumner, whose first political speech had then 
been waited for by impatient friends for some time. As he 


offered to Mr. Seward very warm and hearty congratulations and 
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commendations of the speech just delivered, Mr. Seward remarked 
to him, ‘By the way, Sumner, where is that speech you were 
going to make? I thought you would have delivered it before 
now.’ Mr. Sumner replied, ‘I have it all written out, but I 
haven't committed it to memory perfectly yet.’ Here were two 
great and justly celebrated orators, but of distinctly different 
types, and each found himself compelled to train his peculiar 
powers for the most effective work in subordination to surround- 
ing conditions. Mr. Seward had none of the graces and could 
practice none of the arts in delivery which win and captivate and 
chain the hearer, and never turned aside to attempt either. Mr. 
Sumner was in his delivery richly endowed with the highest 
qualities of the oratorical art. The one was listened to because 
no one could afford to lose a word he uttered, while the consum- 
mate oratory of the other, as well as the matter of his oration 
itself, won the hearer to his side. Thus, by writing out in full 
beforehand with great care and elaboration what they had to say, 
they were both able to secure every word and phrase and sen- 
tence for all who may hereafter read them in the precise form 
and shape they chose, on the fullest deliberation, to have them 
presented; while Mr. Sumner, by committing his production to 
memory, was able to add to the force of the argument itself all 
the grace and art and fire of oratory of which he was so consum- 
mate a master. This last was Mr. Everett’s method during his 
entire public life, and his last great oration on Washington was 
in manuscript at home while he was reciting it in all parts of the 
country from memory with all the grace and eloquence and 
polish of diction that had been fashioned and put upon paper 
with care in his ownstudy. But the exacting duties of his public 
service compelled Mr. Sumner early to give up this laborious 
practice of committing his speeches to memory, and, except in 
debate, led him to deliver from manuscript whatever he had 
prepared to speak at any length. While, for the reasons given, 
public speakers have come more and more to the method of com- 
mitting to paper beforehand whatever they design to present to 
the public on important occasions, the practice of reciting from 
memory is passing out of use and is seldom resorted to by any 
noted speaker of the present day. All conditions and influences 
have for many years tended directly to the substitution of the 
manuscript for the extempore delivery of speeches.” 


An Offended Artist.—Mr. J. McNeil Whistler, the well-known 
artist, who made such a fuss because Du Maurier sketched him in 
“Trilby” in the character of Joe Szb/ey, has finally been pacified. 
The following apologetic letter appears at the end of the English 
edition of the October Harfer’s : 

AUGUST 31, 1894. 

Dear Sirk:—Our attention has been called to the attack made 
upon you by Mr. Du Maurier in the novel “Trilby,” which 
appeared in our magazine. If we had had any knowledge of 
personal reference to yourself being intended, we should not 
have permitted the publication of such passages as could be 
offensive to you. As it is, we have freely made such repara- 
tion as is in our power. We have agreed to stop future sales 
of the March number of Harfer’s Magazine, and we un- 
dertake that, when the story appears in the form of a book, the 
March number shall be so rewritten as to omit every mention of 
the offensive character, and that the illustration which represents 
the Idle Apprentices shall be excised, and that the portraits of 
Joe Sibley in the general scene shall be altered so as to give no 
clue to your identity. Moreover, we engage to print and insert 
in our magazine for the month of October this letter of apology 
addressed to you. 

Assuring you again of our sincere regret that you should have 
sustained the least annoyance in any publication of ours, we are, 

Yours respectfully, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

J. McNeil Whistler, Esq. 





THE literary taste of Thomas Carlyle got a severe criticism not long ago 
from a student in one of our New England colleges, says 7he New York 
Tribune. The class was considering the works-of this author, when the in- 
structor called for an opinion on “Sartor Resartus.’’ His question fell 
upon an Armenian student, whose “eye to business,’’ as well as his habit 
of making comical remarks, had given him a nameall over the college. 
“Mr. A., what is your opinion of this book, ‘Sartor Resartus’?”’ 
professor. 

* Well, Professor,’’ answered A., with deliberation, ‘‘I like the book—the 
book is good—but not the title. I do not like the title, Professor, and I do 
not think the book would sell.”’ 


asked the 
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SHELLEY’S MONUMENT IN ITALY. 
anew monu- 


()* Sunday, September 31, at Viareggio, Italy, 
ment to Shelley was unveiled. It stands on the spot where 
the poet's body was washed ashore. The monument is fifteen 


feet high, and is surmounted by a bust of Shelley, the work of 


Prof. Urbano Lucchesi, the distinguished sculptor, and repre- 


sents the poet at the age of twenty-nine. On the pedestal is 
chiseled the inscription 

“1894. To P. B. Shelley, heart of hearts, in 1822 drowned in 
this sea, consumed by fire on this shore, where he meditated the 


addition to ‘Prometheus Unbound’ of a posthumous page, in 
. 
i 


have a token of its strugg 


which every generation would 


tears, and its redemption 





BUST OF SHELLEY ON THE MONUMENT AT VIAREGGIO. 
Harrison, in his ‘New Calendar 


Of Shelley’s work, Frederic 


of Great Men,” 


says 


“Rebellion against authority, especially priest and king; 
martyrdom ; exulting hopes for the future deliverance and unity 
of Man—of these he sang with flaming zeal, and posterity will 
With his 


fiery zeal he interfused gentle compassion, tender appreciation of 


read with joy what the present age doubts and fears. 


feminine companionship, fetishistic worship of free Nature, and 
an impassioned feeling for the ennobling office of art and beauty 


*S 
in every form.” 


Mr. Harrison tells us that ‘‘ when Comte made up his Positivist 


calendar he inserted the name of Shelley on account of his lines 
on Subjective Immortality.” The lines referred to are 
‘We part to meet again, 

We 








Within the minds of men, whose lips shall bless 
Our memory, and whose hopes its light retain 
When these dissevered bones are trodden in the plain.’ 


y 


Laon and Cythna, 27. 48 
‘Man, one harmonious soul of man, a soul 

Whose nature is its own divine control 

His will ; 

Is a tempest-winged ship, whose helm 
Love rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 


Forcing life’s wildest shores to own its sovereign sway 
All things confess his strength. 
> Man unveils me. | have none 


Prometheus, tv., lines 304-42}. 


Heaven, hast thou secrets 


Apropos of the fact that this new monument stands on the soil 
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of Italy, are the words of P. B. Smith, 


book, 


heart burned’ warmly 


in his ‘Shelley: a 


Critical Biography”: ‘His for this his 


adopted Fatherland. The richness of the Italian scenery, the 


effulgence of the Italian Sun, profoundly impressed him, and they 
have left their mark upon the noble poems which he wrote, while 


traveling from one Southern city to another.” 


AT SHELLEY'S GRAVE 


‘O singing star! O soul! 


Which had the hi 


Lark which outsang the nightingale and past, 


O voice of song! 


gh harmonious heaven for goal 


As love outwearieth sorrow at the last, 
And music discord; ever-gentle spirit 
Who his here-] 


dust did once inherit 





le of life in 


'T} +f +} } he } , 
That life, that light went down 


And with a ple orm; 


in wreck and storn 





To rise again in an eternal sky 

Of love and fame. The clouds are gathered by 
Which did o’erhang thee 1 ) thick, 
Making breath sorrow. The heart so over-quick 
Lies cold beneath this stone; from age to age 
Shall colder hearts make here their pilgrimage 


And kindle 


Fire from the inextingui 


as from ashes of a shrine, 





Still warmer, cold, than any living is 


ll make pilgrimage to thee for this 


xr thanksgiving; for when men have blessed 

d, thanked and loved all poets, then—thou best 
est-beloved of poets and of men! 

shall kneel here and love and bless again; 





ying with tears of love the love they owe 





For gift of all of heaven earth can know 


The highest gods own lowliest offerings, 
So even I hither a gift may bring; 
= 


O heart of hearts !—disdain not thou my own, 
Laid, with a vic ‘ 
Rome, 1892 


let, upon the stone 


Grace Ellery Channing, in Californian lillustrated Magazine 


“UNITED STATES” 
AM 


according to a writer in Zhe Saturday Review, 


AS SHE IS SPOKE. 


white, twenty-one, and I speak United States,” is, 


free, 
London, 
September 22, the modern Declaration of Independence of every 
native adult American citizen. We get considerable information 
out of this article. Take the following as a sample 


The American language used to be English, of course—Eng- 


‘Ss 
ish pure and simple, if English ever was either pure or simple— 


but it has prospered on its own account, like other things Ameri- 
can, and now the English language is being Americanized, like 
the English nobility, and its vivacity is considerably benefited 
by the process 


The trouble is that the meanings of many words have been mod- 


ified and altered so that they are quite unintelligible to the Eng- 


lishman. Here are some examples 


“Tf a Londoner is fortunate enough to cross the Atlantic, and 
be introduced to a sky which has not been discolored by smoke, 
a Sun which has not been dimmed by fog, and an atmosphere 
which the powers have not forgotten to dry, and is as stimulating 
as champagne, but is unfortunate enough to have to buy a frock- 


coat 





a most expensive article—or to order one—as a rule, quite 
a different matter—he must call it a ‘Prince Albert.’ : 

“Tf he wants a billycock hat, he will never get it if he asks for 
it by that name; he must request the shopman to bring him a 
‘Derby.’ 

“Should the coverings of his feet be worn out and he orders a 


new pair of boots, he will be given Wellingtons, which are ‘ boots’ 


in the American language; if he wants Enylish boots he must ask 


for ‘shoes,’ while if he likes to show pretty socks and wears Ox- 


ford shoes, he must call for ‘ties,’ or ‘low cuts,’ and ‘slippers’ if 
he needs pumps. 

‘He will find, too, that he does not buy articles in a shop, but 
at a ‘store,’ and he will be sent to its different departments by a 
‘floor-walker,’ not a shop-walker. 

“Should he unfortunately happen to get ill, let him boldly de- 
clare that he ‘feels sick,’ entirely heedless of what he would be 
understood to mean at home, or it will be taken that he is 
for the words sick and ill mean just the reverse of 


what they signify in London; and if his doctor gives him a pre 


nauseated, 


scription, let him not ask to be directed to a chemist, or he will 
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be sent off to a manufacturer of chemicals, if any one knows the 
address of such a firm, but let him seek for a ‘pharmacy’ or 
‘drug-store.’ 

“In its pronunciation United States is a law unto itself, and if 
the aforesaid Londoner gets ‘busted,’ or wants employment as a 
clerk, let him not call himself a ‘clark,’ or people will open their 
eyes at his peculiar occupation. 

“Above all, let him avoid, as he would the plague, the nasal 
twang which passes current for the American accent on the Lon- 
don stage, unless he hankers after being mistaken for a denizen 
of the ‘wild and woolly West,’ or as hailing from Oshkosh or 
Kalamazoo, both of which places, in spite of a popular belief to 
the contrary, will be found on the map of the country over which 
the Stars and Stripes float and the bald-headed Eagle screams. 

“United States is to some extent an ‘inflected’ language, and 
the intonation of a word gives it its peculiar meaning, just as 
happens in that most soul-wearying of all tongues to the student 
—the Chinese. If any one doubt this, let him listen to two peo- 
ple manipulate that most distinctively American word ‘right’ in 
a conversation of this kind: 

“* How do I get to ——?’ 

“*Go right along, and take the first turning on the r7g/, and 
you are rzgA¢ there.’ 

“* Right?’ 

“*Right!’ 

**Right.’ 

“The first meaning of the first two rights is obvious enough. 
The third is the equivalent of ‘at once.’ The interrogative right 
asks,‘ Are you sure that it is correct?’ and the exclamatory one 
replies as plainly as possible ‘Quite correct,’ while the other goes 
away with a nod, for his ‘Right’ means ‘Thank you, I’m off.’” 


Writing on Book Margins.—Speaking of the habit of writing 
on the margins of books, Mr. Andrew Lang says: 

“Collectors love a clean book, but a book scrawled on may 
have other merits. Thackeray’s countless caricatures add a 
delight to his old school-books; the comments of Scott are al- 
ways to the purpose; but how few books once owned by great 
authors come into the general market. Where is Dr. Johnson's 
Library, which must bear traces of his buttered toast? Sir Mark 
Sykes used to record the date and place of purchase, with the 
price—an excellent habit. These things are more personal than 
book-plates, which may be and are detached by collectors and 
pasted into volumes. The selling value of a book may be low- 
ered even by a written owner’s name, but many a book, other- 
wise worthless, is redeemed by an interesting note. Even the 
uninteresting notes gradually acquire an antiquarian value, if 
contemporary with the author. They represent the mind of a 
dead age, and perhaps the common scribbler is not unaware of 
this; otherwise he is indeed without excuse. For the great 
owners of the past, certainly, we regret that they were so sparing 
in marginalia. But this should hardly be considered as an ex- 
cuse for the petty owners of the present, with ‘their most observ- 
ing thumb.’ In the case of one well-known man of letters, lately 
dead, his books will be found rich in unpublished odes and son- 
nets on the fly-leaves. If Shakespeare had practiced thus, and if 
any of his books were discovered, how rich we should be! For 
there is more rejoicing among the curious over one sonnet undis- 
covered than ninety-nine which need no discovery.” 


How to Help Your Enemies.—‘‘Zola has been marvelously 
lucky with his pretentious ‘Lourdes.’ Every now and then, at 
the very moment when the ponderous volume seemed sure to fall 
into oblivion by its own weight, some sensational episode has 
arisen to impart to ita new buoyancy. ‘Lourdes,’ despite all the 
advertising it received through its ingenious exploitation, and 
despite the merits of its sincerity and fine workmanship, made no 
very profound impression in the world of letters or creeds. Left 
to itself, the book would soon have gone into obscurity. But 
through the intense religious feeling of those who resent its dar- 
ing treatment of a theme, to many sacrosanct, Zola’s volume 
continues to compel attention. 

“The Pope’s annual Encyclical on the Rosary, that was issued a 
few days ago, injects fresh vitality into the exhausted veins of 
the book. . His Holiness has done for Zola what Whistler 
did for Du Maurier, only ‘Trilby’ didn’t need it."—7he ///us- 
trated American, New York. 
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THE MAN WHO HAS SET THE WORLD 
A-WALTZING. 

DB Sone 15 was the fiftieth anniversary of the day on which 

Johann Strauss began his musical career. As the cable- 
grams have told us, all Vienna joined in the celebration. ‘The 
élite of artistic Vienna assembled in his house, while admirers 
the world over sent gifts and messages of congratulation. Amer- 
ica was represented by Rudolph Aronson, of New York, who 
presented Strauss with a beautiful silver wreath, the gift of his 
friends in the United States. The wreath is about sixteen inches 
in diameter, and has fifty laurel-leaves. Upon each leaf is en- 
graved the title of one of Strauss’ compositions. In replying to 
the addresses, Herr Strauss said: “I am not a speaker. For all 


these splendid presentations, I must thank my predecessors, my 























father and Lanner. They showed me in what way progress was 
possible through the development of the form that is my single, 
insignificant merit.” Ze Times, New York, says of him 

“The living Johann Strauss has brought the art of waltz-com 
posing to a higher excellence than it reached even in his father’s 
hands. That he is also the most successful of German writers of 
comic opera is to the youths and maidens who now revolve to his 
strains, or to the ex-youths and ex-maidens who have revolved 
to them at some period in the half-century now closed, an adven- 
titious and unessential addition to his fame. ' Whoever has so 
revolved, whether with that wide and beatific smile with which 
the waltzing German betrays his delight or with the expression 
of gloom and depression with which the rotary Anglo-Saxon 
dissembles his joy, must feel that he owes a debt of gratitude to 
the author of the ‘Artist Life,’ and the ‘Wine, Woman, and 
Song,’ and, above all, of ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube.’” 

At the time of his jubilee, it is meet that we should know 
something of the “ Waltz-King,” and we congratulate ourselves 
that we are able to present so admirable a portrait of the great 
composer, for which we are indebted to Vom Fels sum Meer, 
Stuttgart, from which journal also we translate the following 
sketch of his appearance and surroundings: 


or 


The nest of this melodious bird, the ‘ Walzer-Koenig,’ Johann 
Strauss, is on the Wieden in the outskirts of Vienna, Igelgasse 
No. 4. Here, perhaps, at 11 o’clock in the morning, one may 
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catch a glance of him in his garden, attired in all the elegance 
which has always been a prime essential of existence tohim. He 
is an elegant, graceful figure, still slight and supple as the dance- 
demon himself, and passionately fond of adornment. The glitter 
of jewels stimulates his imagination artistically. He has a fresh 
pale countenance surmounted by a forest of black curly hair, and 
neither this nor his black mustache affords any suggestion that 
in another year he will have completed the tale of three-score 
years andten. ‘The beard, however, the pitch-black whiskers so 
familiar for many decades to the people of two hemispheres, has 
been removed for some years: the valet who used to trim and 
keep it in order went the way of all flesh, and the whiskers were 
sacrificed to his anes. 

“His workshop is a very peculiar one. We see him at work 
standing at a high desk, unapproachable through a barricade of 
tables of all kinds, all covered with papers, letters, writing ma- 
terials and newspapers. He never writes a letter himself; his 
amiable wife, who tenderly accommodates herself to his needs, 
looks after everything that pertains to writing, excepting, of 
course, his autographs on photographs and fans, of which an 
average of about a dozen arrive daily, some of them from across 
the ocean. He cannot say ‘No’: itis not in his complaisant 
blood. He cannot, however, be induced to fix a date; all his 
feelings are opposed to it, and it is only under very great pres- 
sure that he has ever been induced to do so. The only musical 
instrument in the room is a harmonium. It stands ina sort of 
niche, an inner sanctuary to which the world does not penetrate. 
It is on its keys that the great musician tests or perfects what 
he has scribbled on paper or which runs through his head. 

“Still the artist’s most fruitful working-hours are not those 
spent in his studio before the lunch hour, but the brooding, crea- 
tive hours of the night. At ten o’clock he retires to his sleeping- 
room on the first floor, or rather an adjoining boudoir. There 
giving himself up to waking dreams, the master passes the silent 
watches of the night in receptive mood for the messages which 
the minstrel spirits whisper into his listening ears. Until two 
o’clock he listens to their messages, and it is during these hours 
that all his best work has been done. It is as if the irresistible 
melodies which electrify the night could only be composed during 
the watches of the night. Even following the great receptions 
so frequent at his hospitable mansion, there is no departure from 
the rule. The guests may remain as late as they will, Strauss 
must work before he sleeps. 

“The society in Strauss’ house is very lively. He idolizes 
women, and in turn is idolized by the whole feminine world, and 
has been since he first appeared in public fifty years ago. On his 
triumphant career through Europe and America, all good gifts, 
including money, poured in upon him. 


He earned at that period 
from $25,000 to $35,000 a year. 


His publisher, Crantz, built him- 
self a house in the Ringstrasse from the proceeds of the ‘ Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube’ alone. Crantz still pays him annually a re- 
tainer of $2,000, for which he has to furnish one waltz and one 
polka. Strauss is extremely modest and retiring, and is gifted 
with a zaiveté of disposition which has without doubt contrib- 
uted to the maintenance of his youthful appearance. No one 
would ever think of calling him an old or even an elderly man. 
He conveys too strong an impression of youthfulness. Even his 
nerves are by no means bad. He did for a time suffer from 
‘tunnel-fright,’ and was careful not to travel on railroads which 
passed through tunnels. However, there are people who could 
pass through the Gothard and Arlberg tunnels a thousand times 
without concern, and who would yet gladly exchange their ability 
to do so for the joys which life has brought to the ‘ Walzer- Koenig.’ 

““And Strauss is a whole man, as he proved when he was tried 
by fire in the Ring Theater at Vienna, and not found wanting. 
It was the first night of his opera, the ‘Simplicius,’ and Strauss, 
ager for the success of the now famous Simplicius waltz, directed 
in person. Presently there arose the cry of ‘fire,’ and it was fear- 
ful to witness how the evil spirit of the overflowing house was 
presently roused into life; the whole public, as one man, sprang 
to its feet, and the next moment perhaps Ah, who can say 
what tales there would have been to tell? Overall the house the 
audience stood overcome by panic. a word, an accident, might 
have hurled them in a life-and-death struggle upon each other for 
escape. Strauss gathered himself together, and, in defiance of 
death, struck on his desk and began to direct. The musicians 
fell in, the strain was broken, the music triumphed, the panic 
collapsed, and thunders of applause burst from the whole house.” 
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NOTES. 


THE “Sang an A: gir” (Song to Aigir), written and set to music by the 
German Emperor, is to be published this month in Germany, France, and 
England. The rumor which assigned the authorship of the poem to Count 
Eulenberg has been officially contradicted. Zhe London J7imes states that 
it was the Emperor himself who, during his visit to Norway, dictated the 
verses to Count Gértz, and afterward composed the music, which has been 
written out in eleven different settings by Prof. A. Becker. The poem is 
an invocation addressed to Aigir, the old Norse god of the sea, by an inva- 
ding army on the point of landing and meetingtheenemy. The proceeds of 
the sale will be devoted to the fund for building the Emperor William 
Memorial Church at Berlin. 


DR. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, the author of ‘*Ben Bolt,” 
cently brought into prominence by the references to it in 
“Trilby,”’ has just been renominated for Congress from the Sixth New 
Jersey District. He livesin Newark with his son and daughter. 
over seventy years old he retains remarkable vigor « 
energy. 


which was re- 
renewed 


Although 
f mind and physical 
His sight is failing, but he continues his literary work and keeps 
abreast of the times by close study of the daily newspapers. 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE not unreasonably thinks the fact significant 
that five distinctly American poets—Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, 
and Holmes—were all Unitarians. And with thisshould go the declaration 
of Rev. M. J. Savage (Boston) that he believes that 
found who disclaims that he is a Christian.” 


A WoMAN’sS LITERARY CONGRESS.—The three days’ session of the 
Woman's Congress at Knoxville, beginning October 31, will be followed 
by a supplementary session of one day in Atlanta, Ga., and by a day of 
visitation at Tuskegee. Thetopics for discussion are: ‘‘A Plea for Humor,” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: “Limits of Self-Sacrifice,’”’ Rev. Antoinette B. 
Blackwell, New Jersey; ‘‘ Ideal Justice,’’ Miss Clara Conway, Tennessee; 
‘“*Art in Its Practical Application to Life,’”’ Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, Massa- 
chusetts; ‘‘ The Changing Type of Womanhood,” Miss Margaret L. Chan- 
ler, New York; “Importance of Scientific Education for Women,” Mrs. 
Ellen Stevens Hildreth, Alabama; *‘ High Thinking and Plain Living; or, 
Philosophy and Life,’’ Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Colorado; “State Laws Re- 
garding Marriage: Statistics Collected by Committee on Reforms and 
Statistics,” presented by Dr. Ella V. Mark, Maryland; *“ Dress Improve- 
ment; Its Latest Phase,’’ Mrs. Frank Stuart Parker, Illinois; ** Natural 
Monopolies,” Mrs. Martha P. Rose, Ohio; ** Waifdom,”’ and “ Science Applied 
to the Nursery and Kitchen,”’ Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, Massachusetts. 


“no Unitarian can be 


GOVERNOR GREENHALGE, of Massachusetts, has received from Secretary 
Gresham the following letter, which had been forwarded to the Secretary 
by Mr. W. E. Goshen, of the British Embassy : 

**SIR :—I have the honor to inform you that I have received a telegram 
from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, directing me to convey to the family 
of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, whom he had the pleasure of knowing 
personally, his sincere sympathy for the loss which they, as well as the 
American and English nations, have sustained by his death. I should feel 
greatly obliged if you would kindly convey his Royal Highness’ message 
of sympathy to the members of Dr. Holmes’ family.”’ 


THE first painting of Napoleon was made under peculiar circumstances. 
He was a mere youth, a second lieutenant, and utterly unknown to fame 
and wretchedly poor. The famous painter Greuze happened to be passing 
through Valence, where Napoleon was stationed, and Madame du Colom- 
bier, a lady of prominence into whose circle Napoleon had been admitted, 
ordered the painter to make his portrait, saying that, if no misfortune be- 
fell him, he would play a great réle. The portrait passed from Madame du 
Colombier to her Gaughter, Madame de Bressieux, and at the death of the 
latter it was acquired by the uncle of the present owner, who is the Marquis 
de Las Cases. A reproduction of this now famous painting is the frontis- 
piece to McClure’s Magazine for November, and is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of the fifteen early portraits of Napoleon in that magazine. 


M. MUNKACSY, whose great picture of the “ Crucifixion” gave him sucha 
world-wide reputation as an historical artist, has come to grief through an 
error which has been noticed in his new painting designed for the Chamber 
of the Diet at Budapest. In the new painting, which is called ** Arpad,”’ M. 
Munkacsy has depicted in the ‘‘ Arpad ”’ the figure of a noble warrior, with 
a shaven face, astride a sixteen-hands charger. At the period represented 
in the picture, Hungarian nobles invariably wore beards, and rode the 
small, wiry horsesof thecountry. Theartist’s fellow countrymen criticized 
the picture as “a serf on a French horse,”’ and refused to allow it in the 
Chamber. Commenting on this action, an authority says that M. Munkacsy 
deserves his punishment, as an error so gross can only mean carelessness, 
and an inattention to history cannot be permitted ina great artist. The 
picture has been placed on exhibition in an art museum. 


THE Gewerbeblatt aus Wiirtemberg has an article attempting to explain 
how the Egyptians prepared the colors on their monuments, which have so 
wonderfully preserved their freshness thousands of years. The builder of 
the pyramid Neb Farmad (4,000 years B.C.) wrote an inscription which 
reads: “Colors for the temples must be as eternal as the gods themselves.”’ 


DEATH OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S LAST SURVIVING SON.—The reading world 
will hear with deep regret and sympathy of the sorrow which has fallen on 
Mrs. Oliphant in the death of Francis, her last surviving son. He had been 
to her daughter as well as son, and his departure will throw an incurable 
gloom over her declining years. Chronic ill-health had prevented his abil- 
ity from becoming generally visible, and deprived him of an appointment 
in the British Museum, which he had won, and which would have suited 
both his capacities and his tastes. He was, however, sub-librarian at 
Windsor Castle, a post for which he was fitted by his wide antiquarian 
knowledge and endless industry; he was his mother’s collaborateur in pre- 
paring her book on Palestine, and he was a frequent and valued contributor 
to various literary journals. It is, however, his mother, who should be 
thought of with regret, and even alarm. Such strokes in the evening of 
life often seem to dry up the sources of literary power. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


THE MODERN VIEW OF LIGHTNING-RODS. 


HE invention of the lightning-rod was once thought to have 

solved the problem of lightning-protection. Failures were 
always ascribed to bad rods, to faulty contacts, or to imperfect 
earth-connection. Modern views of electricity have let in a flood 
of light on this subject. A high-tension discharge like that from 
a cloud is now known to be oscillatory, the electricity surging to 
and fro many million times a second till equilibrium is estab- 
lished, 


cal waves which spread on all sides and cause induction-currents 


These surgings, too, set up, in surrounding space, electri- 


in every conductor they pass. The problem, then, is much more 


complex than was formally supposed. No one has done more 
to popularize these new views than Prof. Oliver J. Lodge, of 
Liverpool, England, and though it cannot be said that all his 
views are as yet fully established or accepted without reserve, 
anything that he says carries great weight and is always pro- 
foundly suggestive. From an article by him in the October 
Engineering Magazine, we make the following extracts: 

“When an electrified body of any considerable capacity is dis- 
charged through a path of high resistance, the recovery is com- 
paratively slow; the current lasts an appreciable time, and the 
only noteworthy result is heat. The heat may be of sufficient 
intensity to make wires red-hot or to ignite gas and gunpowder. 
In those surroundings it is dangerous; otherwise it may be con- 
sidered harmless. But when aconsiderable electrified body is dis- 
charged by a good conductor, the rush is sudden, violent, and 
oscillatory. Much less heat is then produced on the spot, but 
the noise and light called an electric flash is developed. A vio- 
lent shock can be felt by an animal coming into line with it, and 
out into space go those tremendous waves of which we have been 
speaking. These waves may simply spread out further and fur- 
ther into space, becoming weaker and weaker as they go, by rea- 
son simply of the extent of territory over which their fixed sup- 
ply of energy has to be spread; but on the other hand they may 
encounter conductors, and set up in them, by a process anal- 
ogous to ‘acoustic resonance,’ electrical surgings of sufficient 
vigor to produce sparks, or even todo damage. All this is true 
of the release of any store of static electric energy—of the dis- 
charge of any electrified body. It by no means ceases to be true 
when the charged body is a square mile or soof cloud. Not only 
are all the effects spoken of likely to occur then, but they may 
occur with irresistible and overwhelming violence. 

“No longer can a copper rod, even several inches or a foot thick 
and as long as you please, be considered a thoroughly efficient 
protection. Experimentally it can be shown that when a dis- 
charge takes place even down such a rod as that, sparks may fly 
from it to all conductors near, even to quite insulated conductors 
which lead nowhere. Into space and out again the electricity 
springs; and while it is thus flashing about the ramified con- 
ducting-pipes and wires of a building, woe be to the weak place, 
the explosive compound, or the gas-leak which it may chance to 
encounter. And even if side flashes from the conductor itself do 
not happen to be dangerous in any particular instance, that is no 
safeguard against the furious though evanescent system of waves 
excited in the surrounding medium. These, as before explained, 
may excite sparks in perfectly detached and possibly distant con- 
ductors; and though such sparks may be far too feeble to knock 
out bricks and mortar, every one who has used an electric gas- 
lighter knows how feeble a spark is sufficient to ignite escaping 
gas. Moreover, when the discharge has reached the Earth the 
danger is not over. A region of Earth is for the moment over- 
charged, and the charge rushes away as best it may, splashing 
and surging up in many unexpected places. I have seen a house 
whose only important damage was in its cellar, and it stood near 
a lofty church-steeple properly protected. I have little doubt 
that the damage was done bya portion of a flash which had 
reached Earth in the neighborhood and was on its way to dis- 
persion underground. Some obscure fires may be due to such 
causes as these; more, perhaps, than have yet been suspected. 

“What then is the remedy? For important buildings, gun- 
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powder-magazines and the 
answer of modern science. 
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like, 
They should be encased completely 
in metal, and no pipe or wire or anything metallic should be 
allowed to come through the walls or floor or roof without being 
itself metallically united to the metal sheathing at the place of 
perforation. stout 
enough not to melt even at the place where a flash may happen 


there is no hesitation in the 


That being done, and the sheathing being 
to strike, everything inside is absolutely secure. No spark can 
be caused inside a closed metal cavity by anything that happens 
without. But inasmuch as the fierceness of a flash at its place 
of striking is very great, and such as few metal sheathings can 
with safety stand, it will be better to provide a project 

two so as to tempt the flash to strike them; for then the melting 
of the first foot or so will be of no consequence. 


ino 
il) 
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“But science goes a little further in the direction of ease and 
practicality than the above counsel of perfection. It asserts that 
an open metal netting is quite sufficiently safe, except as regards 
regions inside, but so near the boundary that their distance from 
the net is comparable to the width of its mesh. 
houses there is no need to be absolutely and mathematically safe. 
We never can fulfil such ideal conditions in this mortal life. If 


For ordinary 


we should lock ourselves into caves in a copper mountain we 
might find there some lurking influenza-germ capable of destroy- 
ing us. For houses, then, a very open-meshed cage ought to 
suffice, and practically a wire along all the gables, and down all 
the corners, with perhaps a few in between, especially on any 
prominent features, may serve well enough for all except those 
who have an exaggerated notion of their own terrestrial value. 
Any metal serves equally well for the conductor ; the cheapest and 
most infusible is best.” 


DEFENSIVE WEAPONS OF PLANTS. 


NY one who has been caught in a thicket of brambles can 
testify to the vigor and efficacy with which plants armed 

with thorns defend themselves and their domain against intru- 
sion. Nor is it a mere figure of speech or a poetic personification 
of inanimate vegetation to look upon its action as defensive, since 
science tells us that thorns and the like are true protective weap- 
ons, given by Nature for just this kind of use. The subject of 
thorny protection, with the conditions under which it exists and 
has been developed, is treated by Henri Coupin in La Nature, 


September 22, from which we translate the following 


“The means of defense, so numerous and varied in the animal 
world, appear at first glance to be wholly wanting among vege- 
tables; but this is by no means the case. Superficial as is the 
attention bestowed on the behavior of plants toward their animal 
destroyers, one very soon perceives that they are protected by 
numerous and very efficacious weapons of defense. Among these 
last, everybody knows of the thorns, spines, and prickles which 
bristle on the stems and leaves of some plants. One can hardly 
forbear to ascribe to these organs the function of active defense, 
not only against the teeth of the herbivores who would devour 
them, but also against the hand of man who would pluck them. 
In the Spring, for example, 
vanced, the blackthorns would soon disappear in the stomachs of 


when vegetation is but little ad- 


oxen, sheep, and other herbivorous feeders, if Nature had not 
provided them with long and sharp spines, so that it is very diffi- 
cult to swallow them. Because of their spines, the blackthorns 
are able to flower, fruit, and consequently perpetuate their spe- 
cies. 

“The form of thorns is more or less varied; they nearly always 
spring from an eminence at their base, are pointed at the free 
end, and are hard in texture. 
may be bifurcated or trifurcated. 


very Ordinarily simple, they 
Their position is also very 
variable; one might indeed say that all the parts of plants are 
capable of bearing them: we find them on the stems of the rose, 
on the base of the leaves of the barberry, on the leaves and flow- 
ers of thistles, on the fruit of the jimson-weed, and on the root 
of the acanthus. 

“A plant consists of three members, root, stem, and leaves, 
which by their modifications assume the very complex forms ex- 
hibited by vegetation. Now to which part of the plant shall we 
ascribe the thorns? In this matter it is necessary, from the 
botanical point of view, to make a very important distinction, 
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but one which unfortunately is not visible without a microscope. 
Certain spines, like roots, stems, and leaves, have vessels which 
elaborate sap, while others are completely wanting in this respect. 
The term ‘thorn’ has been restricted to the first class, while those 
of the second class are called ‘prickles.’ These latter simply 
emerge from the superficial tissues, and are disseminated without 
order over all the plant. Thorns, on the contrary, are always 
regularly disposed, a fact easily intelligible when it is recognized 
that they are only modified organs, as is proved by the sap- 
vessels with which they are furnished. 

“Thorns are often modified branches. This fact is most ap- 
parent in the blackthorn, which bears flowers on its thorns. 
Sometimes, also, they are modified leaves as in the barberry, or 
leaf-divisions as in the century-plant, or even stipules as exem- 
plified in the acacia. Sometimes both 
so modified as to become thorns. 


leaves and branches are 
Nature has diverse means of 
attaining her ends. 

“Thorns are interesting not only for their functions and their 
morphology, but also for the modifications of which they are sus 
ceptible under varying conditions. For example, in one region 
a plant may be richly armed with thorns, may possess few in a 
second region, and none in a third. It is remarkable, too, that 
the conditions which favor or arrest the development of thorns in 
any one species are similarly operative on all the plants in the 
region. Hence it is that the flora of the steppes of the vast dry 
prairies and the desert has many more thorny species than the 
flora of the forest. 

“It is, above all, in the deserts that thorny plants are abun- 
dant. Vegetation is there exposed at once to the action of arid 
soil, dry atmosphere, and intense light. The influence of these 
causes in the production of thorns has been made the subject of 
experiment by M. Lothelier, of the Sorbonne, who has published 
an interesting résumé of his labors. His method consisted in 
subjecting numerous individuals of the same species of plant to 
precisely the same conditions of light, heat, moisture, etc., vary- 
ing only in one particular feature. The changes thus induced 
after a time were, of course, assignable in each plant to that one 
feature. The differences that characterized the 
growing in dry and moist air were very marked. 


same plants 


In dry air at 














INFLUENCE UPON PLANTS OF VARYING HYGROMETRIC CONDITIONS. 


the end of six weeks the new leaves as they were pushed out be- 
came thorns. Ina humid atmosphere, on the contrary, the leaves 
were well developed and acquired very long petioles. Analogous 
experiments were made with several other species of plants, and 
always with the same results. The difference of aspect pre- 
sented by plants under extreme conditions of dryness and mois- 
ture in the atmosphere is so very remarkable, that one might 
almost believe that they belonged to different species (See Figs. 
1 and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 9, 10, and 11 in the cut). 

“An interesting point to note is that the disappearance of the 
thorns in a humid atmosphere occurs in two different ways. 
Those which are transformed organs, true members of a plant, 
whether they stand for leaves or twigs, or any other organs in- 
dispensable to the life of a plant, tend always to revert to the 
normal type in a moist atmosphere. But in those in which the 
thorns stand for organs that are not indispensable, such as a 
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stipule or a stipule-peduncle (.Yanthium, Fig. 11), they tend al- 
ways to disappear by way of regression 

“M. Lothelier followed an analogous method in studying the 
influence of light upon the production of thorns, and found a 
very close parallel to the influence of hygrometric conditions, 
Shade tends to suppress the spines (Figs. 12 and 13, 14 and 15, 
16and 17.) This tendency to suppression is sometimes shown by 
a reversion to the normal form of the organ from which the thorn 
is derived, but 


more usually it is by a more or less complete 
atrophy that thorns disappear in the shade. 

“To sum up, the two prime factors in influencing the produc- 
tion of thorns are dryness of the atmosphere and intensity of 
light; but there are, no doubt, other agencies conducive to the 
same end. Nearly all plants that have thorns in their wild state 
lose them after generations of cultivation. It is as if plants 
brought under the protection of man gradually lay down their 
arms and trust themselves entirely to his protection. 

“In conclusion, the réle of thorns is not simply to defend a 
plant against the herbivores. Sometimes they are localized on 
the flowers, fruits, or seed, in which case they ordinarily aid in 
disseminating the latter, and thus contribute, not to the protec- 
tion of the individual, but of the species.” 


POISONS GENERATED IN THE SYSTEM. 


HE presence of poison in the system cannot always be re- 
garded as proof positive that poison has been administered. 
Investigations extending over the last twenty years have made 
the analytical chemist acquainted with a number of poisons 
[ptomains] the products of animal decomposition after death or 
generated in the system in sickness, which are hardly distin- 
guishable from vegetable alkaloids, such as morphin, strychnin, 
etc. The ptomains are among the waste products of disease- 
microbes and are the real cause of death in infectious disease. 
Karl von Schul, who contributes an article on the subject to 
Velhagen und Klafing’s Monatshefte, October, has no hesita- 
tion in ascribing the skill of Italian poisoners in the Middle Ages 
to familiarity with the deadly nature of the products generated 


during the decomposition of animal stibstance. He says 


“In the year 1872, the Italian general, Gibbons, died under sus- 
picious circumstances. His servant was arrested, and the gen- 
eral’s remains were submitted to chemical investigation. The 
chemists reported the presence of delphinin, the name at that 
time given to the active principle of stephanagra, a species of 
larkspur. The presence of so rare a poison seemed to require 
confirmation, and the case was referred to Professor Selmi. His 
examination showed that a poison similar to delphinin could be 
separated from the body, but that it was not delphinin, but a 
product of decomposition. Not long afterward, two persons were 
arrested in Cremona on suspicion in a case in which morphin 
was said to be the cause of death. Selmi was again called, and 
reported that this too was a ptomain. In a third case in which 
the celebrated toxicologist Ciotto pronounced the poison in the 
system ‘probably strychnin,’ Selmi, who did not take actual part 
in the experiment, but watched it carefully, demonstrated almost 
constantly conclusively that it was not 
ptomain. 


strychnin but a new 
In a fourth case a ptomain resembling coniin was 
found, and then it was recalled that at some previous period 
atropin or a substance resembling it had been found in a fluid in 
which anatomical preparations had been preserved. These four 
cases in Italy,reflected discredit on the value of medical testi- 
mony in all cases of death from organic poison, and Selmi is 
credited with having saved more than one suspected person from 
unjust suspicion. 

“In 1879 Selmi was apppointed president of a commission of 
inquiry into the nature of these corpse ptomains. ‘They are de- 
scribed as poisons generated in the decomposition of albumin, the 
substance of muscular tissue and the fibrin of the blood, which 
unite with acids to form salts, and give a number of reactions 
previously supposed to be peculiar to the vegetable alkaloids. 
For a long time it had been assumed that there was only one 
alkaloid resulting from the decomposition of dead bodies, the so- 
called septic poison. But doubt was thrown on the assumption, 
first by the fact that it was impossible to get the same ptomain 
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from two different cadavers, and secondly to the other impor- 
tant fact that the ptomains vary in the same cadaver at different 
stages of decomposition. In Summer they make their appear- 
ance a few hours after death, in Winter after some days, and not 
at all in frozen flesh. They reach the highest point of their de- 
velopment at periods varying with the conditions of temperature, 
etc., and then gradually disappear. 

“We are now acquainted with ptomains that may severally be 
mistaken for delphinin, morphin, and strychnin, and with an- 
other unpleasantly resembling coniin ; and chemical jurisprudence 
has been brought, with very mixed feelings, to recognize also 
ptomains corresponding to curare, veratrin, atropin, and pikro- 
toxin. Selmi himself did not succeed in isolating one of these 
poisons in its purity, as was necessary for exact characterization 
(he died in 1881) ; but he demonstrated their presence and paved 
the way to their thorough investigation. The task was taken up 
by Ludwig Brieger, who has characterized dozens of them. 

“The fact that ptomains in a cadaver may well be taken for 
vegetable poisons is of interest to comparatively few people, but 
the fact that they can be generated in food substances and thus 
introduced into the system is of prime importance to the multi- 
tude. There is hardly an article of food, excepting sugar, which 
may not generate ptomains, even at a stage of decomposition so 
early as not to betray itself to the senses. It is true that the mi- 
crobes capable of generating these products have not often been 
found, and in ascribing these products to microbes we proceed 
simply on the ground that their generation without bacteria is in- 
conceivable. The deaths from partaking of such poisoned food, 
products are incalculable. In Wurtemburg the ‘botalismus,’ or 
sausage poisoning, was at one time simply endemic. It was 
caused by partaking of sausages so thick that the heat in cooking 
never penetrated to their centers; smoked goose has similarly 
been the cause of wholesale deaths in Russia. 

“But it is not only in decomposing dead bodies that ptomains 
are generated. They are equally capable of being generated in 
the system without the agency of inoculation. Infectious disease 
is simply poisoning by the waste products of pathogenic bacteria. 

“In some cases the poison is due to eating diseased vegetable 
food. The scale so common on rye in some years, and which 
also attacks other grain, is a very powerful poison, producing an 
alkaloid called ‘cornutin,’ which must be a decomposition-product 
of the ‘claviceps’ which sets up the disease in the grain. 

“As a matter of course, death from these causes was as common 
thousands of years ago as now, perhaps much more so, but it 
might be supposed that the source of these poisons was not under- 
stood until modern science brought them under investigation. 
In the light of modern science, however, we find abundant evi- 
dence that the almost incredible stories of poisoning in Italy in 
the Middle Ages rest on a broad basis of truth, and that the 
poisons in,fact were the decomposition-products of pathogenic 
microbes generated in dead bodies."—7yranslated for THE 
Lirerary DIGEstT. 


HOW A CANNON-BALL’S SPEED IS MEAS- 
URED. 


& the spirited rivalry between nations in developing the 

strongest armor and the most penetrating projectiles, preci- 
sion in measuring the speed of projectiles becomes of much im- 
portance in a comparison of results. The tests made of the re- 
sisting power of armor-plate, the force of different explosives, 
the penetrating power of shells, determine the outlay of vast 
sums of money, and science has been called into requisition to 
render such tests as mathematically precise as possible. It is gen- 
erally known that the speed of projectiles is measured by means 
of electricity. The mode adopted is described in the following ar- 
ticle, from Der Stein der Wetsen, October, of Vienna: 


“The measurement of the speed of bodies in rapid movement is 
effected by special mechanical contrivances in connection with 
electric contacts and self-registering clockwork. There are 
numerous methods in vogue for the measurement of the speed of 
railway-trains; but all are based upon the same general system 
of having contacts at uniform measured distances from each 
other, and apparatus which alternately interrupts and restores the 
electric circuit as the train passes each contact, and, at the same 
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time, registers the interval of time between every two such con- 
tacts. Means similar in principle have been devised by the 
European War Departments for the measurement of the speed of 
projectiles, which is best practically obtained by measuring the 
time occupied by the projectile in passing from one fixed point 
to another. The interval of time between the two points of con- 
tact cannot be very great; but small as it is, electricity serves to 
record it with exactitude. The object is achieved by means of 
an instrument called the chronoscope, invented by Wheat- 
stone in 1840, and since improved and rendered applicable to 
numerous purposes. 

“The following is the procedure adopted: The chronometer or 
other time-piece to be used for the purpose is electrically con- 
































THE CHRONOSCOPE: SHOWING HOW SPEED OF CANNON-BALLS IS 
REGISTERED. 


nected with two circuit-breakers, one at each end of the proving- 
ground. The discharged projectile in its flight strikes both in 
turn, starting the chronoscope at the first contact, and stopping 
it at the second, thus registering the interval of time between the 
two. In practical experiments, the line of flight of the projectile 
is intercepted by two disk-like frames [C and D in the illustra- 
tion] at a measured distance apart, and supported by the posts A 
and B, sunk in the earth. The distance between the two frames 
is ordinarily 50 meters—55 or 56 yards—and the two are so 
placed that the projectile will pass through them about the middle. 
Both frames are made of parallel wooden slats, and are provided 
on their perpendicular sides with small pegs supporting a thin, 
copper wire that passes alternately from one side to the other, 
without interruption. In this way, the frame becomes a net- 
work, in which the diameter of each mesh is smaller than that of 
the projectile to be fired through it. The wire of the first frame 
Cis in the circuit of the current of a galvanic battery, S, and 
both are attached to the chronometer T by means of the clamps 
1 and 2. The connection of the several parts is shown in the 
figure. In its normal condition, the circuit being closed, the 
needle or hand of the chronoscope points too. But the instant 
the shot passes the wire meshes of the frame C, the circuit is 
broken and the needle deviates. The frame D is similarly con- 
nected with the battery S, which in turn, by means of the clamps 
3 and 4, is connected with the chronometer. The result is that 
the hand of the timepiece is again arrested the instant the ball 
cuts the wire in this second frame. The measure of deviation 
from the zero-point during the interval indicates the time occu- 
pied by the projectile in passing from one frame to the other, 
and enables us to calculate the rate of speed.”— 7ranslated for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


ACCORDING to some figures collected by London Engineering, out of 
12,907 Steam vessels registered at Lloyd's, only 304 claim a speed over 15 
knots an hour. Only 45 ships have exceeded a speed of 19 knots during the 
last five years, and 18 only have done better than 20 knots. Of these 18, 4 
are Belgian side-wheel steamers employed on the line from Ostend to 
Dover, 2 are French side-wheel steamers in service between Dieppe and 
Newhaven across the Channel, 2 are American, the Paris and the New 
York, and the other ro are English. Of the 45 ships which have a record 
of over 19 knots, 22 are side-wheel steamers, 16 twin-screws, and 7 have 
only a single screw. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


Two Methods of Teaching Science.—Mr. H. C. Wells points 
out in Nature, September 27, that much confusion has resulted 
from confounding two essentially different methods of science- 
teaching, the merely zustructive, which is addressed primarily 
to youths and adults, and aims at imparting information, and the 
educational, which takes the undeveloped pupil and trains hand, 
eye, and mind, enlarging the scope of the observation and stim- 
ulating the development of the reasoning power. This, Mr. 
Wells claims, is undoubtedly the proper science-teaching for the 
school, if science is to have a place in the school, yet it occurs at 
present most abundantly in theoretical pedagogics. The form of 
teaching appropriate to adults has been almost the only one till 
recently, when the other has been gaining ground, and now, Mr. 
Wells points out, some of the enthusiastic supporters of the edu- 
cational or formative method are likely to overdo the matter and 
apply it to those whose ideas are already well developed, when 
it becomes irksome and exasperating. Because our fathers treated 
children as adults, is no reason why we should begin to treat 
adults as children. 


Welding by Simple Pressure.—That simple pressure, when it 
is very great and long-continued, is capable of producing effects 
ordinarily obtainable only by heat, has been shown in many 
ways, notably by the experiments of Spring, the Belgian chemist, 
who demonstrated several years ago that two or more metals 
could be forced thus to form an alloy at a temperature below their 
fusing points, and that chemical combination could be induced 
by similar methods. The latest experiments of the same phy- 
sicist, described recently before the Belgian Royal Academy, are 
noticed in Angineering, London, September 28. Cylinders of 
gold, lead, etc., with plane ends, were pressed together endwise 
in a screw clamp and kept for several hours in a heating-oven, at 
a temperature of 2,000° to 4,000°, when they were found to be so 
firmly joined as to form practically one piece of metal, breaking 
in a different place when forcibly separated. Platinum cylinders 
were thus welded at a temperature 1,000° below the melting- 
point. 


The Application of Electricity to Commercial Chemistry.— 
Electrical processes, according to 7he Electrical World, New 
York, October 13, are coming to be applied more and more in 
chemical operations, particularly in Germany and France, where 
electro-chemistry is growing rapidly in favor, both as a branch 
of theoretical study, and as a factor in chemical manufacture. 
Besides the electrolytic disinfecting process already mentioned 
several times in this column, processes have recently been per- 
fected for the production, by electrical decomposition, of soda, 
chlorate of potash, sulfuric acid, and bleaching materials, and 
for the electrolytic purification of dyes. There are evidences, 
too, that American chemists do not intend to allow foreigners to 
reap all the honors and rewards in this new and promising field. 


Electricity as a Cosmetic.—In an article on this subject in 
The Medical News, October 13, Prof. John V. Shoemaker gives 
a large number of classes of cases in which medical men now use 
electricity toimprove the complexion. Many of these can scarcely 
lay claim to the title of actually developed disease, but are on the 
border-line, depending probably upon faulty nutrition. “Elec- 
tricity,” says Professor Shoemaker, “is peculiarly qualified to im- 
prove the nutrition and promote the functions of the skin, because 
it acts directly upon the part affected, and also indirectly through 
the system at large. The topical application of electricity stim- 
ulates the capillary circulation through the integument, and over- 
comes any engorgement that may exist. It awakens the activity 
of the absorbent vessels, and enables them.to remove morbid 
deposits. It acts favorably upon the nerve-fibers and their 
peripheral terminations, and exerts a beneficial influence upon 
the cells. By its tonic influence upon the heart, blood-vessels, 
and general circulation, electricity tends to maintain the normal 
type of nutrition in the skin as well as in other tissues.” Among 
the blemishes thus treated, Professor Shoemaker mentions the 
dull muddy complexion that disfigures so many faces, the yellow 
hue due to a disordered liver, the unnatural oiliness caused by 
abnormal relaxation of the sebaceous ducts, the redness of nose 
due to sluggish circulation, papules, tubercles, and varicose veins, 
dryness and roughness of the skin, and pigmented spots or 
patches, including the familiar freckle. In each of these cases, 
of course, the electricity is applied in a special way, and the cur- 
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rent is galvanic or faradic according to circumstances. In some 
cases the electrode is a sponge or roller, and in others a fine 
needle which is passed through the offending blemish, while 
sometimes sparks are applied directly to the affected region. 


Anti-Cholera Inoculation in India.—The Health Officer of Cal- 
cutta has submitted a memorandum to the municipality, in which 
he states that the experience gained during the last three months 
in Calcutta as well as the observations made during the recent 
epidemic of cholera in Cawnpore and Dinapore afford strong ad- 
ditional evidence of the protective value of the system of preven- 
tive inoculation. ‘The method, it is true, failed at Lucknow, but 
the failure there has been greatly exaggerated, and the results of 
that epidemic only teach the necessity of using virus of a higher 
protective power and of having a special laboratory for its prepa- 
ration. 


Ice Crystals on Plants.—J. C. Bay (Botanical Gazette, 10, 
321) deals with the formation of ice crystals on the surface of 
plants, under certain conditions of weather and surroundings, 
and states that the conditions of the phenomenon are that the 
temperature in the soil surrounding the roots of the plant must 
be above zero, as also must be that of the central parts of the 
water-conducting tissues, and that the soil must be sufficiently 
charged with water. The cold causes acontraction of the tissues, 
and diminishes turgescence and the permeability of the cell-walls 
to water. As the contents of the outer ends of the medullary 
rays freeze, expand, and are pressed forward, the stem splits at 
the point of least resistance, and the ice forms a layer covering 
the whole surface of the wound, the internal pressure supplying 
water which is drawn up by capillary forces. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A UNIQUE trolley-car fender is proposed by a Boston inventor. He has 
taken the large revolving brushes from a street-sweeper and placed them 
in such a position under the car that a person who happens to fall in 
front of the car will be swept from the track—a much better arrangement 
than sweeping up the remains from the track after an accident. 


IN a recent report tothe New York City Rapid Transit Commission on 
systems of rapid transit abroad, Mr. William B. Parsons said that he had 
not concluded that any one system of transit should be recommended for 
adoption in that city. The only statement in the report approaching a de- 
duction was that electricity should undoubtedly be the motive power of 
any road in the future. The experiences of some of the larger capitals of 
Europe proved this to his satisfaction 


COFFEE has been found by a German investigator to possess marked 
germicidal properties. Pure coffee of the ordinary strength in which it is 
utilized as a beverage killed cholera bacilli in three hours and typhus 
bacilli in twenty-four hours. The anti-bacterial substances seem to be de- 
veloped in the coffee-bean by the roasting process. 


AN English paper tells of a Manchester man who carries on his person a 
complete museum of electric appliances, including a burglar-alarm—or, 
rather, a pickpocket-alarm—system. An attempt to steal his scarf-pin or 
watch rings a tiny bell; a fine platinum coil furnishes the means of lighting 
a cigar regardless of the weather; and an incandescent lamp at the end of a 
cane furnishes very good light when needed. The needful electric plant 
weighs only about twenty-two ounces. 


WHAT is possibly the oldest steam-engine in the world has just been dis- 
covered in Fairbottom Valley, near Oldham, England, rusting away in the 
open air, where it had been erected early in the last century for pumping 
purposes. It was built by Newcomen in 1705, and is of the single-acting type 
known by his name, the steam being admitted only on one side of the pis- 
ton and condensed directly in the cylinder by the injection of water. It is 
to be hoped that the interesting old relic will be preserved in some way. 


PICTET, the French chemist, whose recent researches on the properties 
and behavior of various substances at extremely low temperatures have 
attracted so much attention, now finds that phosphorescent bodies cease to 
glow under such circumstances. Where powdered sulfid of lime—the 
material used in the so-called ‘* luminous paint ’’—was placed in a tube, it 
glowed as usual in the dark after exposure to the sun’s rays, but when the 
tube was lowered into liquid nitrous oxid at —140° F., the glow was 
quenched. The phosphorescence did not reappear at once when the tube 
was removed from the cold liquid, but it returned when the sulfid had be- 
come heated again. 


HERR BOETER, an ex-lieutenant in the German army, now tells us that 
vegetarianism is altogether too wide; we must be “fruitarians”’ if we 
wish to find sanitary salvation. His disciples live altogether on fruit, 
which they take au naturel or cooked, and some of the more ardent spirits 
are eager to simplify their mode of life still further by going naked and 
living in huts. As, however, the exigencies of the climate and a too artifi- 
cial civilization stand somewhat in the way of the realization of this Arca- 
dian ideal, Herr Boeter has, it is stated, gone to Hawaii in the hope of find 
ing an island where he can establish a colony of “ fruitarians ’’ who will 
be able to enjoy the sweet simplicity of their system without fear of bron- 
chitis or the police. 
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A PROTESTANT MINISTER ARRAIGNS THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


HE severity of the following arraignment is due in large 
part to the fact that it comes from a Protestant minister 
writing in an ultra-Protestant periodical. ‘The strain of the crit- 
icism is quite common nowadays as regards both the Protestant 
and Catholic Churches, the point of it being that the Churches are 
neglecting or evading civic and social duties that rightly pertain 
tothem. ‘The writer of this article, Rev. W. F. Berger, believes 
that the Protestant Church “stands for the highest good of man,” 
but he declares that it does not to-day come up to its “lofty mis- 
sion,” a failure due, as he thinks, to apathy and indifference. 
His article is published in 7he Quarterly Review of the United 
Brethren in Christ. He says: 


“It is no longer a doubtful fact that the present programme of 
the Protestant Church is altogether too loosely acted out by the 
actors in the Drama of Redemption. Dr. Merrill E. Gates, of 
Iowa College, says: ‘The Protestant Church is playing at Chris- 
tianity; and more than this, the Protestant Church knows it.’ 
Canon Farrar meant the same thing when he declared that we 
are living in the soft days of religion. In this strain writes an- 
other, ‘The Protestant Church is being consumed, flesh and 
bones, by excessive worldliness.’ Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
says: ‘The Protestant Church is largely occupied with things 
which have nothing to do with the salvation of the world; about 
which the present age cares nothing, and which only serve to 
convince the age that the salt of the Church has lost its savor, 
that the leaven is deprived of its working-power, and that its 
light has been put under a bushel, where it may be bright enough 
for the denomination, but cannot be the light of the world.’ 


Mr. Berger, in a rather impassioned manner, charges that the 
backbitings and disparagements of the Pharisees and Sadducees 


, 


“are common occurrences among Christian professors,” and that 
“selfishness, niggardliness, and penuriousness are considered by 
them as so many sterling Christian graces.” ‘‘Oftentimes,” he 
says, “ignorance is the helmet, bigotry the breastplate, hypoc- 
risy the shield, and hate the sword with which they arm them- 


selves for the conflict between right and wrong.” He continues 


as follows: 


“ 


1. How much are Christian men doing to ‘secure justice, 
maintain order, establish freedom for the individual, furnish 
scope for social ends, render possible more and more the rule of 
the people, by the people, which means government by mutual 
consent, and thus represents the Nation as the realization of the 
moral idea in the life of self-conscious freedom which is the order 
of the moral world’? We have reached to-day in our country 
that development of Protestant ideas where men do no longer 
deem it necessary or expedient, under various pretexts, to im- 
pregnate human law and citizenship with the seed of Gospel 
truth. ‘Thiscourse of action oftentimes places in the Presidential 
and gubernatorial chairs and in the National and State legisla- 
tures men whose sole aim is to subserve the functions and ends 
of party, and not the welfare of the country. From this come 
corrupt legislations, miscarriages of justice, briberies, political 
bossisms, crimes, conflicts between labor and capital, unsettled 
social conditions, industrial panics, and revolutions. In view of 
these things, does it not occur to some that the Protestant Church, 
standing as the represser of evil, the stimulator of righteousness, 
the enforcer of Gospel truth, the carrier of enthusiasm into so- 
ciety, and the inspirer of noble purposes in the hearts of men, has 
not yet met a full definition of its responsibility toward the all- 
sublime law, love to God and love to man. 

“2. Again, what has the Protestant Church accomplished in the 
suppression of the liquor-traffic? The undeniable fact is before us 
that for every century of its progress the evils caused by that in- 
iquitous business have been commensurably greater than the good 
established by the Christian Church. And why this? The Prot- 
estant Church has never in its history assumed a direct opposi- 
tive attitude toward the traffic. With almost insufferable re- 
proaches and shame it has, through years of compromise and 
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indifference, only made clutches at the throat of the fiend of 
intemperance. High license, low license, local option, moral 
suasion, and dispensary law—these are the padded gloves Christian 
men have worn in the contest, and still the hydra-headed mon- 
ster lives! The weapons for its utter demolition are in the hands 
of Christian men, if they will but use them, but they adhere to 
political parties whose durations of existence are dependent upon 
the will and power of liquordom. ‘To assail this mighty empire 
of wrong, means destruction to party-pride, party-love, and party- 
life. At the spiritual condition, where the Church is stronger in 
authority and love in their hearts than slavery under liquor’s 
sway, the large majority of Christian professors, ministers and 
laymen alike, have not yet arrived. No wonder that the Protes- 
tant Church is called the ‘devoted trellis of the liquor-traffic,’ 
‘the belt that runs the liquor-machinery.’ Be it said, however, 
that a Gideon band of most fearless men and women is hurling 
back the infamous challenge by attacking with the fierceness of 
insulted love this murderous parasite from the pits of hell. 

“*3. In addition to this, the spirit of generosity among Christian 
men has been smothered to an extremely large degree. The 


S 


Protestant Church has gone back to the miserly plan of the one- 
talented fool, whose incredulity and utter selfishness held him in 
abject fear of all financial investments. The excuses for not de- 
veloping the talents God entrusts to Christian professors by 
giving them active play in missionary work for the Church at 
home and abroad, are just about as superfluous in nature as those 
in the days of the humble Nazarene. : 

“There can be no doubt, however, that the morning of a 
brighter hope is breaking upon the horizon of the Protestant 
Church. Its luxurious sleep and ease are fast drawing to a close. 
Pulpit and pew, Press and thought, service and life, all are 
awakening under the pulse of the coming light. Bethlehem’s 
cradle and Olivet’s cross once more appeal, and saints arise to 
put on their strength, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 


ST. WINEFRIDE’S WONDERFUL WELL. 


V HETHER or not one believes in the tales told of wonder- 

ful cures effected at the sacred shrines of Europe, the 
credence of multitudes in these cures and the social importance 
thereby attaching to the shrines make them matters of general 
interest, as M. Zola divined when he wrote his latest book. One 
of these wonder-working shrines, St. Winefride’s Well, at Holy- 
well, North Wales, is described by 7he Sketch, an illustrated 
London journal, which asserts without any qualification that 
“cures occur every week, and include the restoration of sight to 
the blind, of perfect speech to those who have been troubled with 
stammering, and of health to patients afflicted with rheumatism, 
indigestion, paralysis, and, indeed, most of the ills to which 


’ 


human flesh is heir.” The legend connected with the well is 


given as follows: 


“The Saint (Winefride) lived in the Seventh Century. She 
was of noble family, distinguished for the piety of her disposition, 
and, at an early age, decided to renounce the world and devote 
her life to the service of the Church. Before she had taken her 
vows, her hand was claimed in marriage by a Welsh prince, 
Caradoc, and, on her refusal to comply with his wishes, the bar- 
barian, in a fit of ungovernable rage, cut off her head. As the 
head fell, a miracle was performed; water gushed from the 
ground, though hitherto the region had been noted for desola- 
tion and barrenness, and the flow has continued even unto this 
day, and shows no sign of diminishing. Even greater marvels 
followed the decapitation: the severed head rolled down the hill 
among the people who were attending the celebration of Mass by 
St. Beuno. Amazement and horror overcame the people, fol- 
lowed by a natural feeling of indignation when they saw the per- 
petrator of the crime on the hill-top, calmly wiping his sword on 
the grass, and, apparently, glorying in his deed. St. Beuno 
reverently picked up the head, and, approaching the murderer, 
called forth divine vengeance. His appeal was answered imme- 
diately. Caradoc fell dead, and the Earth, opening its mouth, 
swallowed him up. Returning to the altar, the priest fixed St. 
Winefride’s head on her shoulders, covered the body with his 
cloak, and again called on Heaven. This time he prayed that 
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God would restore the virgin to life; and again his prayer was 
granted. St. Winefride awoke, as if from sleep, and lived many 
years a life of surpassing sanctity. For a long period, she min- 
istered at the spring which her decapitation had miraculously 
called into existence. 

“Such is the legend [says 7he Sketch] which has been handed 
down to these times. For more than a thousand years, the fame 
of the Well and its power of healing those afflicted both in body 
and soul have been widely known; and the records show that 
several of the English kings, beginning with William the Con- 
queror and ending with James II., have laved in these blessed 
waters. The well is situatedin the crypt of a fine Gothic chapel, 
situated on the side of a hill commanding views of the estuaries 
of the Dee and the Mersey. 
artistically wrought pillars, which rise toa richly traceried canopy 
of stone. On all the pillars are hung crutches. An altar, sur- 
mounted by a plaster figure of St. Winefride, stands in one cor- 
ner of the shrine. Brilliantly lighted by hundreds of candles, the 
old crypt is wonderfully picturesque, and not less striking are the 
intense devotion and supreme faith of the bands of pilgrims, 


its basin is enclosed by eight 





MORNING SERVICE AT ST. WINEFRIDE’S WELL. 


many of them mere wrecks of humanity, who have come to St 
Winefride’s shrine when all other help has failed. 

“During the hours devoted to bathing, the scenes at the Well 
are strange and unique. Adjoining the basin, into which the 
water is continually bubbling, is a narrow bath, and, outside the 
building, an open-air bath of larger dimensions. Some of the 
pilgrims content themselves with drinking the water in the basin, 
others strip and enterthe bath. Nothing is more impressive than 
witnessing helpless invalids carried into the water by stronger 
relatives, and there is something extremely pathetic in the spec- 
tacle of blind men laving their eyes. The bath completed, all 
the invalids kneel at the altar, and implore the saint to have 
mercy upon them and remove their affliction.” 


Is Ritualism a Failure Among the Working-Classes ?— 7%e 
Westminster Gazette, London, publishes a number of answers 
to this question. Ritualists generally admit that any attempt to 
force the ceremonial upon those who have not been prepared for 
it by all-round teaching, is fatal to all real progress. While the 
Rector of St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, says that many workingmen 
attend the services, the Rector of Greenwich, who was formerly 
a Nonconformist minister, is of the opinion that the working- 
people have not been won by the Church, or by any other relig- 
ious organization. Father Stanton frankly said that he did not 
believe that the Ritualists had at all laid hold of the working- 
classes. 
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HE two religions having the greatest number of adherents 
are Buddhism and Christianity. Professor Rhys Davids 
calculates that there are 500,000,000 persons, or 40 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of the Earth, who are 3uddhists; while Christian- 
The 

and 
Christianity,” calls forcible attention to the fact that ‘“ Buddhism 


ity may lay claim to about 26 per cent. 
Monist, 


Dr. Paul Carus in 


“se 


October, in an extended article on ‘“ Buddhism 


and Christianity, constituting together 66 per cent., which is 
considerably more than one-half of mankind, possess several 
most important features in common,” and Dr. Carus declares in 
unqualified terths that “their agreement cannot be a product of 
mere chance.” He further asserts that, in reference to the Bud- 
dhistic idea of the origin of Christianity, “no argument has as yet 
been offered to dispose of this hypothesis, which possesses, to say 
the least, a great probability in its favor.” The most interesting 
part of his article is his recapitulation of the similarities between 
the accounts given of Buddha and Christ and of their teachings, 
which summary we give in full as follows: 


‘““According to the sacred legends, Buddha, like Christ, was of 
royal, not of priestly, lineage; and his life while he was still a 
babe was jeopardized on account of the transcendent glory of his 
future. The chapter entitled ‘The Fear of Bimbis&ra,’ contains 
a parallel to the story of Herod’s massacre of the infants in Beth- 
lehem. The State ministers of Maghada make inquiry if there 
be any one capable of depriving the King of his royal power. 
Two of their messengers find among the Shakyas an infant newly 
born, the first begotten of his mother, who would become either 
a universal monarch or a Buddha. On their return, they exhort 
the King ‘to raise an army and destroy the child, lest he should 
overturn the empire of the King.’ But Bimbisfra (unlike Herod 
of the New Testament) refuses to commit the crime. 

“The same story is told of Krishna, who is persecuted as an 
infant by the tyrant of Madura. The latter, unable to find the 
boy, ordains the massacre of all the children of male sex born 
during the night of Krishna’s birth. 

“*Both Buddha and Christ led alife of poverty. Both wandered 
about without a home, without a family, without property. 
They lived like the lilies of the field, and preached to all people 
to rich and poor alike, without distinction of class, the gospel of 
the deliverance from evil. 

‘“‘Both Buddha and Christ, according to the canonical books of 
their respective religions, were hailed soon after their birth as 
the saviors of the world, 
prophet, and by sages. 


by celestial spirits, by a religious 
Dévas, like the angels in the Christian 
Gospel, sing hymns. Asita is the Christian Simeon; the NAaga- 
rajas are the Magi. Aged women are also mentioned, who, like 
Anna, bless the baby. 

‘““We read in the Thibetan ‘ Life of Buddha’ : 

“<“Tt was the habit of the Shakyas to make all new-born children bow 
down at the feet of a statue of the vaksha Shakyavardana ; so the king took 
the young child to the temple, but the yaksha bowed down at his feet 
When the king saw the vaksha bow at the child’s feet he exclaimed, “ He is 


the god of gods!’’ and the child was therefore called Devatideva.’ 


“The apocryphal Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew contains a similar 
passage 

‘‘*Now it came to pass that when the most blessed Mary, with her little 
Infant, had entered the temple, all the idols were prostrate on the earth, so 
that they all lay upon their faces wholly shattered and broken.’ 

“Both Buddha and Christ excelled their teachers. Both were 
greeted by a woman who was delighted with their personal 
beauty. The ‘noble virgin Kis& Gotami’ bursts forth into the 
song : 

3lessed indeed is the mother, 
Blessed indeed is the father, 
Blessed indeed is the wife, 
Who owns this lord so glorious.’ 

“This reminds one of the incident mentioned in Luke xi. 27 

‘* And it came to pass, as he spake these things, a certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice, and said unto Him, “ Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked.’’’ 


“The word Nbduta, ¢.e., ‘blessed, happy, peace,’ reminds 
Buddha of Nzbéutz, z.e., Nibbana. He says: 
‘“* By what can every heart attain to lasting happiness and peace? 


‘*** And to him whose mind was estranged from sin the answer came: 
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“ When the fire of lust is gone out, then peace is gained; when the fires of 
hatred and delusion are gone out, then peace is gained ; when the troubles 
of mind, arising from pride, credulity, and all other sins, have ceased, then 
peace is gained !” Sweet is the lesson this singer makes me hear, for the 
Nirvana of Peace is that which I have been trying to find out. This very 
day I will break away from household cares! I will renounce the world! 
I will follow only after the Nirvana itself !’ 


“In a similar spirit Christ replies (Luke xi. 28) : 


‘** Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.’ 


“Both Buddha and Christ were tempted by the Evil One. 

“Both Buddha and Christ confessed their mission to be the es- 
tablishing on Earth of a kingdom of righteousness; they sent 
out their disciples to preach the gospel. Said Buddha: 

***Go ye now, O Bhikkhus, and wander, for the gain of the many, for the 
welfare of the many, out of compassion for the world, for the good, for the 
gain, and for the’welfare of gods andmen. Let not two of you gothesame 
way. Preach, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine which is glorious in the beginning, 
glorious in the middle, glorious in the end, in the spirit and inthe letter; 
proclaim a consummate, perfect, and pure life in holiness. Thereare beings 
whose mental eyes are covered with scarcely any dust, but if the doctrine 
is not preached to them, they cannot attain salvation. They will under- 
stand the doctrine. And I will go also, O Bhikkhus, to Uruvela, to Senan- 
inigama, in order to preach the doctrine.’ 

“Both Buddha and Christ refused to find recognition by pan- 
dering to the superstitions of those who seek for signs; Buddha 
positively forbids miracles. And yet to both, innumerable mira- 
cles were attributed. 

“Of both we read that they walked on the water. The origin 
of the Buddhist legend can be traced to the allegorical expression 
of crossing the stream of worldliness (samsdra): and reaching the 
other side, which is the shore of celestial rest (Nzrvdna). There 
is no such spiritual meaning in Christianity, or, if there was one, 
the metaphor has been obliterated. 

“At a marriage-feast, both Buddha and Christ miraculously 
helped the host to entertain his guests. In Buddha’s presence, 
as we are told in the story of the marriage-feast at Jambunada, 
a small supply of food proves over-sufficient for a great number 
of guests. The idea of turning water into wine, at the marriage 
at Cana, is un-Buddhistic. 

“Both Buddha and Christ tried asceticism for a time, and car- 
ried their fasts to the extreme. We read: 

“* Each day eating one hemp-grain, his bodily form shrunken and at- 
tenuated, seeking how to cross (the sea of) birth and death, exercising him- 
self still deeper and advancing further.’ 

“But both gave up these methods of gaining holiness by self- 
mortification for a middle way. Both were, in consequence of it, 
suspected by former believers of flagging in religious zeal. 

“Both Buddha and Christ were powerful pfeachers, fond of 
parables, and concentrating their teachings in pithy aphorisms, 
which were both impressive and easily remembered. 

“Many subjects of their parables are the same; as such we 
mention the sower and the lost son ; ‘the worldly fool who builds 
a large residence with storerooms, but dies suddenly ;’ the com- 
parison of good deeds to seeds sown on good and bad soil, ac- 
cording to the nature of the people, illustrating the truth that in 
bad people the passions choke the growthof merit. Buddhacalls 
the Brahmans, and Christ the Pharisees, ‘blind leaders of the 
blind.’ 

“Both Buddha and Christ show an unexpected graciousness 
toward a woman sinner; ‘and a Buddhist disciple had an en- 
counter with a woman at a well analogous to that of Christ in 
Samaria.’ 

“Both Buddha and Christ were, like Krishna, transfigured 
shortly before death, and above all, both inculcated the utter ex- 
tinction of desire, lust, and hate in their very germ, so as to for- 
bid all assertion of self, even the resistance to evil, and both 
demand the practice of love of enemies.” 


Dr. Carus admits that Buddhism and Christianity exhibit one 
marked dissimilarity; and that is, that the Christian belief in a 
personal God is not found in Buddhism; but he says that Bud- 
dhism teaches of the existence of an ultimate authority of conduct ; 
and, in this sense, teaches a belief in God. He aiso tells us that 
there is in Buddhism something akin to the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity : 

“The doctrine of the TrikAya, or the three bodies, teaches that 
Buddha has three personalities; the first one is the Dharma- 
KAya, or the body of the law: it corresponds to the Holy Ghost 
in the Christian dogmatology. The second personality is the 
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Nirmana-KA4ya, or the body of transformations ; it is transient in 
its various forms, and its most important and latest appearance 
has been Gautama Siddhartha. This corresponds to the second 
person of the Christian Trinity, to God the Son, or Christ.” 

Dr. Carus does not claim that the Buddhistic origin of Chris- 
tianity has been proved; but he seems to put the whole discus- 
sion in such a shape as to make it necessary for Christians to 
disprove the proposition. For instance, he says, “we do not 
press the theory that Christianity was influenced by Buddha's 
religion,” and at the same time says that the probability is very 
strong that Buddhist doctrines were known in Palestine. Again, 
he says: “If Buddhism was not directly transplanted to Pales- 
tine, it still remains quite probable that seeds at least from which 


it sprang were sown by Buddhists in the soil of Galilee.” 


Christianity Did Not Come from Buddhism.—We find an 
article in the Danskeren, Copenhagen, which presents the 
strongest contrasts between Buddhism and Christianity, and, 
while not contradicting the premises of Dr. Carus, denies zz foto 
the general trend of his paper. We give a translation of the 
most important passages : 


“Let it be noted, first of all, that it is not among serious 
scholars that the notion of a derivation of Christianity from 
Buddhism has arisen. They see parallels, but they do not think 
of deriving one from the other. All those notions which go to 
throw discredit upon Christianity come from the skeptics who 
desire to do away with Christianity. 

‘“*How can there have been any derivation of Christianity from 
Buddhism? Look at the contrasts! How can they be overcome? 
If Christianity be only a new form of Buddhism, what has become 
of the characteristics of the Oriental and so-called original source? 
Whence arose those remarkable differences between the two sys- 
tems? Indeed there is no family likeness between the two. 

““(1) Christianity is a religion, while Buddhism claims to be a 
system of morality and philosophy only, the difference between 
the two being that the first reveals the Creator, makes man known 
to himself, and reveals the mode of union with God, while the 
latter does not. 

““(2) Buddha cannot rightly be called ‘the Light of Asia,’ for 
there are many other lights beside him. Christ has been proved 
to be ‘the Light of the World,’ for He lights for every man. 
Buddha can only help one who helps himself. He bids his fol- 
lowers to go and get rid of suffering; Christ rids those who fol- 
low Him. 

**(3) Buddha had no idea of sin as an offense against God, and 
no true idea of holiness. Sin to him was only a demerit, which 
could be got rid of by good actions and by ascetic means. 

“(4) Buddhism says: Act righteously through your own efforts 
and you shall be saved. Christianity teaches: Be righteous 
through a power implanted in you from above. 

““(5) Buddhism is not exclusive. It tolerates other religions 
as means of salvation. Christianity holds that there is only one 
Name under heaven given among men whereby a man can be 
saved. 

‘*(6) Buddha never claimed to be sent. He came in his own 
name and preached only his own experience. Christ claimed 
that the great / am sent Him and He proclaimed His message. 

““(7) Christ broke no moral law in order to set up as a teacher. 
Buddha deserted wife and family and denied them. 

““(8) Christ worked miracles which have been authenticated. 
Only in the Zadztta Vishara, the mystical records of the North- 
ern School of Buddhism, do we hear of miracles in connection 
with Buddha. Christ’s miracles were performed for the relief of 
suffering mankind. Buddha's are fanciful and ‘metaphysical.’ 
They nearly all relate to his own personality and glory. 

““(g) Christ died the death of a martyr. Buddha died peace- 
fully among his friends and from an attack of indigestion at the 
age of eighty. 

““(10) Eye-witnesses testify to the resurrection of Christ’s body. 
Buddha's body was burned, and its ashes distributed everywhere 
as relics. 

“(11) According to Buddha’s own declaration he lives now 
only in the doctrine which he left behind him for the guidance of 
his followers. Christ promised: ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.’” 
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DEBASING ASIATIC FAITHS. 


HE traveler and authoress, Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, re- 
cently delivered an address on the religions of Asia, in 
which she said: 


“Asa traveler, and not as a mission-worker, do I speak of 
what I have seen of the desperate needs of the unchristianized 
world. I have visited the Polynesian Islands, Japan, Southern 
China, the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, North India, Cashmere, 
Western Thibet, Central Asia, Persia, Arabia, and Asia Minor. 
I lived much with the people in their own houses and among 
their tents, always with a trustworthy interpreter, sharing 
their lives as much as possible, and to some extent winning their 
confidence by means of a medicine chest which 
Wherever I went I saw sin and sorrow and shame. 

“T think that we are getting into a sort of milk-and-water view 
of heathenism, not of African heathenism alone, but of Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, and Mohammedanism, also, which prevails in 
Asia. 


I carried. 


Missionaries come home, aud they refrain from shocking 
audiences by recitals of the awful sins of the heathen and Moslem 
world. When traveling in Asia it struck me very much how little 
we heard, how little we know, as to how sin is enthroned and 
deified and worshipped. There is sin and shame everywhere. 
The morals of 
Mohammedan countries are corrupt and the imaginations wicked. 
How corrupt Buddhism is! How corrupt Buddhists are! 

“Just one or two remarks as to what these false faiths do. 
They degrade women with an infinite degradation. I have lived 
in zenanas and harems, and have seen the daily life of the se- 
cluded women, and I can speak from bitter experience of what 
their lives are—the intellect dwarfed, so that the woman of 
twenty or thirty years of age is more like a child of eight intel 
lectually, while all the worst passions of human nature are stim- 
ulated and developed in a fearful degree—jealousy, envy, mur- 
derous hate, running to such an extent that in some countries I 
have hardly ever been in a woman’s house or near a woman’s 
tent without being asked for drugs with which to disfigure the 
favorite wife, to take away her life, or take away the life of the 
favorite wife’s infant son. 
nearly 200 times. 

“The whole continent of Asia is corrupt. It is the scene of 
barbarities, tortures, brutal punishments, oppression.” 


Mohammedanism is corrupt to the very core. 


This request has been made of me 


“ur 


Demoniac Possession.—‘‘ The recognizable phenomena of de- 
moniac possession,” says The Sunday School Times, editorially, 
“is very rare in Christian and Moslem society, but not so in the 
pagan world of to-day. The late Dr. Nevius was so impressed 
by the evidence of it in China, where he had looked for nothing 
of the sort, that he made inquiry of other missionaries, and found 


that his Chinese experience was by no means singular. The evi- 


- dence so impressed him that he had in hand a book on the subject 


at the time of his death. 

“The demons of this ‘possession’ are not devils, not beings of 
pure wickedness, but seemingly the spirits of the dead in whom 
baser impulses still rule, and who seek to relieve these by a sort 
of vampirish incarnation in living men. Hence the prayer of the 
Gadarene demons not to be sent out into the deep, but permitted 
to find a home in the swine, if not in men. 

“A distinguishing mark of evil possession is its anti-social ten- 
dency. As with the Gadarene demoniac, so, in later times, it 
carries men away from their homes to dwell in any wild and soli- 
tary place. Hence the ‘wild men of the woods,’ who have broken 
away from human society, and have sunk to the bestial level in 
their mode of life. While the indwelling of God’s spirit draws 
men into closer fellowship, and fastens every tie of human rela- 
tionship more firmly, possession by demons rends all ties, and 
carries men off into isolation and consequent degradation.” 


Another Wickliffe Manuscript.—“It was known that John 
Wickliffe had written a translation of the Book of the Prophet 
Jonah, the source from which he drew his wealth of ‘English 
Pure and Undefiled’ being, of course, St. Jerome’s Vulgate edi- 
tion of the Scriptures. Of this translation, however, of late 
years, no one had been able to discover a single copy—even the 
British Museum not possessing one in its library. It was more 
than rumored that a copy of this rare work had once formed part 
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of the rich collection of manuscripts which the diocesan library of 
Wells owns. But search failed to reveal it, and despairing bib- 
liophiles had come to the conclusion that the manuscript had 
been ‘conveyed’ by some Dr. Dryasdust of the past, and disposed 
of to some foreign collector. 

“As if, however, to exemplify the truth of the old adage that 
‘it is always the unexpected that happens,’ the late Right Rev- 
erend Lord Arthur Hervey, Bishop of the Diocese of Bath and 
Wells, while recently consulting an old pamphlet in a volume of 
most antiquated binding on the topmost shelf of a bookcase, in a 
dark corner of the diocesan library, found an ancient manuscript 
which by some carelessness, probably on the part of one of his 
predecessors, had been bound up with the pamphlet. A glance 
revealed the fact that it was an ancient manuscript translation of 
the Book of Jonah, and it proves on investigation to be, beyond 
all suspicion of doubt, the missing Wickliffe manuscript transla- 
tion.”—7he American Bookmaker, New York. 


The Number of Missionaries in the World.—According to 
the Danish statistician Vahl there are altogether 304 missionary 
societies for the conversion of the heathens to Christianity. 
enty-six of these have their headquarters in England. 
organizations employed, in 1892, 5, 


Sev- 
These 
520 male missionaries, 2 


77 
unmarried females, 4,285 native preachers, and 45,683 native as- 
sistants. The greatest number of missionaries were in the employ 
of the English organization, namely 1,810. 
ties come next with 1,619 men. 


sionaries abroad. 


The American socie- 
The Germans have only 525 mis- 
The income of all the missions of the world 
was 54,981,835 marks ($13,724,959) in 1892. 
of nearly $500,000 over the preceding year. 


This is an increase 
England alone fur- 
nished over $8,000,000 for missionary purposes. 


Germany con- 
tributed only $750,000. 


The number of communicants under the 
care of these 58,241 missionaries and their helpers was, in 1892, 


1,073, 398. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


OCTOBER 28, the last Sunday of this month, is “Prison Sunday,’ on 
which day the churches are expected to pay some attention to the defects 
and needs of our penal system. 


HEATHENS IN ENGLAND.—An English Catholic priest asks his fellow 
clergymen to pay attention to their own pagans. There are plenty of 
heathens in England, as in Shoreditch, where, out of 124,000 persons, less 
than 6,000 attend a place of worship, and in Stepney, where, out of a popu- 
lation of 63,000, only 3,000 attend their duties. 


‘* NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE.’’—While 7he United Presbyterian admits 
that these words, the keynote of this favorite hymn, express a beautiful 
sentiment and seem to breathe the desire of the redeemed soul, “yet [says 
this very orthodox paper}, it is true that being near to God will never save 
a soul. Peter was not far from Jesus when he denied Him. 
that kept not their first estate, were near to God. 
near to Jesus, but he turned from Him. 
betrayed Him.” 


The angels, 
The rich young man was 
Judas was near to Him, but he 


HARD ON THE UNIVERSALISTS, — 7he Christian Inquirer (Baptist), in com- 
menting on the fact that a Universalist minister took for his text, “* The 
Lord hath need of him,” and from this argued ** The Need of the Univer- 
salist Church,” says: “It is true our Lord did use theass, but why Christian 
people should thus liken their denomination to this animal is beyond our 
comprehension, Universalists, however, are not alone in thus appropria- 
ting these wordsconcerning a donkey to describe the vocation of a church.” 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER, of London, says: ‘ When I look at any large eccle- 
siastical assembly I can not but wonder whether so many able-bodied men 
ought not to be digging and plowing, and otherwise getting an honest 
livelihood, whilst the sisters, wives, and mothers were undertaking the cul- 
ture of the spiritual life. It cannot require so many able-bodied men to 
reveal and exemplify the kingdom of Heaven.” 


THE Congress of Colored Catholics began its sessions 
September 15. 


in Baltimore on 
It entered a solemn protest against discrimination unfa- 
vorable to Negroes solely because of their color, and it pleaded for the estab- 
lishment of industrial schools. Zhe Catholic Review says: “ It renewed the 
fealty of the 200,000 Catholic colored people in this country to their religion, 
and looked to their Church for the full recognition of their rights as Chris- 
tians and as citizens.” 


UNITARIANS AND CHRISTIANITY.—It has been evident for some time that 
there has been a general and steady drift in the Unitarian denomination 
toward a greater freedom in doctrinal matters than they have heretofore 
possessed. About twenty-five years ago a movement was started by such 
men as Dr. Bellows, Dr. Hepworth, Dr. Putnam, and James Freeman Clarke, 
for a more specific recognition of Christianity than the constitution of the 
denomination at that time set forth. After a sharp contest an article was 
adopted, re-affirming “allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ.’’ This 
year, at the Unitarian National Conference, an attempt was made to change 
the constitution so that it should contain absolutely no recognition of Jesus 
Christ asthe Christ. This attempt failed. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


IS CHINA TO BE PARTITIONED? 


HE Celestial Empire, Shanghai, alarmed at the rapid suc- 
cesses of the Japanese army and navy, sounds a note of 
warning to the Powers, urging them to end the war ere it is too 
late. This influential paper thinks that the Eastern Colossus 
is ready to fall to pieces, and puts the question: Who is to take 
care of the pieces? It believes that a policy of non-interference 
is injudicious, whichever side wins. The writer of the article is 
of the opinion that if China should succeed in driving the Japanese 
back, the final adjustment of the consequences of the war would 
be easy enough, because China would be well content to hold her 
own in Korea, and only too glad not to be forced to take active 
steps against the independence of Japan. It is unnecessary to 
say that no European Power would quietly stand by and see 
Japan really weakened by China. But at present it seems far 
more likely that Japan will be victorious, and this causes a host 
of difficulties which the writer describes as follows: 


“If Japan should land a force, and march upon Pekin, are the 
European Powers in general, or Great Britain in particular, going 
to permit Japan to take a step they would certainly not permit in 
the case of China? The Japanese say that in November they 
will have one hundred thousand men in Pekin; can the Powers 
allow this? The force of circumstances has compelled England 
and Russia to take more or less a common stand in the matter. 
Were the Japanese to carry out their threat, it is almost certain 
that the large, unwieldy mass of the Chinese Empire would fall to 
pieces. Russia has, for the present, quite enough undeveloped 
country on her hands, and her railway-communications are not 
yet complete. She, therefore, by no means desires to have the 
partitioning of China to attend to at present. England, since 
1860, sacrificed her best interests to keep China from disintegra- 
tion; the result is that China is just as incongruous and unable to 
help herself as ever. If Japan were to get one hundred thousand 
men into Pekin, it might be difficult to induce them to go home 
again, and Russia, France, and England could hardly be ex- 





THE TRIUMPH OF CIVILIZATION. 


—Punch, London. 
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A CHINESE VERSION OF LAND-FIGHTING. 


(From a pen-and-ink sketch by a native artist. ) 
Black-and- While, 


London. 


pected to stand by and see all the chestnuts taken out of the fire. 
It seems as if the only result would be a game of grab all around. 
Palpably, the only way to prevent this would be for the strongest 
naval Power to forbid the landing. Japan will not retire until 
compelled to do so by force,—who is to do it? It is undeniable 
that Russia and France have been putting their heads together. 
France thinks she has nothing to gain from England, but that, by 
making common cause with Russia, something may be gained by 
the bargain. But is it likely that England will remain a disin- 
terested spectator, and see her prestige in Asia shaken? Even 
taking the lowest commercial view of the matter, could she 
afford to see one of her best markets closed and her mercantile 
fleet ruined? Is it desirable in the interest of humanity at large, 
and European humanity in particular, that a partitioning like that 
of Poland in the Eighteenth Century should be repeated with 
regard to China in the Nineteenth? It is plain thatin such a case 
Japan would be squeezed out between her powerful neighbors, 
and might congratulate herself were she permitted to hold her 
own athome. This partitioning, however, is what Japan hopes 
to bring about. But the world surely has enough of great Powers 
just now; it is not likely topermit Japan to join the circle. Yet, 
if not permitted to do so, Japan will sink into insignificance. 
The fact is, she has been instrumental in starting a fire that will 
need much wisdom and self-denial to extinguish. One false 
move may put the whole of Asia in a conflagration, and if Asia 
is ablaze, who is to safeguard Europe ?” 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN CHINA ASK 
FOR PROTECTION. 


l* view of the imminent danger to life and property incurred 

by the foreign residents in China, the American missionaries 
express their dissatisfaction because the Treaty between this 
country and China does not seem sufficient for their protection. 
The masses are likely to rise at any moment. The officials do 
not favor the foreigners, and may neglect their duty to protect 
them. According to 7he Mercury, Shanghai, from which we 
take the following, the missionaries demand a revision of the 
Treaty 


“The citizens of the United States engaged in mission work in 
China realizing the unsatisfactory status of their rights under the 
Treaties now existing between the United States and China, and 
convinced that something can and should be done to more clearly 
define their rights of residence in the interior, as well as fuller 
protection, a petition has been drawn up, directing the attention 
of the United States Government to the matter. The petition, 
which is in the hands of a committee of the missionaries, com- 
posed of Revs. Messrs. Allen, Fitch, Baber, and Wood, will be 
presented to the President of the United States at the earliest 
date. Its main points will be as follows: 

“*An explanatory clause should be added to the Treaty be- 
tween China and the United States, stating explicitly the rights 
of residence of missionaries in the interior and their right of 
holding property. Under the present state of things, many mali- 
cious people deny these rights and regard the missionaries as 
unlawful intruders, while the officials withhold protection in case 
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of disturbances. The Chinese Government, too, imposes many 
irksome restrictions. Their officials must be notified before a 
bargain for property can be legally consummated, and even then 
the property can be held by the missionary in the name of the 
native church only. 


Landlords and middlemen are persecuted 
and intimidated for the purpose of preventing them from renting 
or selling houses to missionaries. Another cause for grievance 
are the Blue Books of the Chinese Government, some of which 
should be withdrawn from circulation and their contents con- 
tradicted. They contain calumnies reyarding missionaries ta- 
king out the eyes of people to refine silver, kidnapping children, 
and similar absurdities. The missionaries are of opinion that no 
difficulty exists in having their rights more clearly set forth, as 
the English and French Treaties, especially the latter, do so 
most explicitly.” 


THE CZAR AND HIS DYNASTY. 


_— mightiest autocrat in the world, the Czar of All the Rus- 

sias, is, according to official report published in the Gov- 
ernment papers, suffering from an incurable disease. His fate 
Hated and 
reviled by many of his subjects, and attacked by wielders of the 


is naturally the subject of much comment in Europe. 


pen outside his dominions on account of his immense power, the 
Czar has nevertheless not lacked defenders of his conduct. At 
present, his faults are forgotten. The civilized world only re- 
members that it lay in his power to begin the great European 
war, and gratefully acknowledges that he kept his sword in its 


scabbard. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says 


‘Whatever mistakes he may have made, his powerful figure 
will always be remembered as enveloped by the glory of a gen- 
uine Prince of Peace. During the thirteen years of his reign, 
he has seen many advisers pass from his presence: Old Gortcha- 
koff, who left his post with tears in his eyes; the reactionary 
Tolstoi, the fanatical Katcoff, the busybody Vyschnegradski, 
and the intriguer Ignatiev. 3ut he has held fast to Giers, the 
man who always advises peace, and to Vaunowski, who, al- 
though he has increased and improved the army, yet never cared 
for the warlike aspirations of Skobelev and Obrutchev.” 

The Adlnische Zeitung, Cologne, points out that the Czar has 
much trouble in his family. Grand Duke Nicolas Constantino- 
vitch claimed the throne as a more direct descendant than Alex- 
ander III. He 
Grand Duke 


lives in Turkestan under strict surveillance. 
Nicolas Michailovitch is regarded as a genuine 
“Red” Radical, who would lead a revolution at the first opportu- 
nity. He is, on this account, not a fersona grata with the old 
Russian nobility, who even objected to his serving in the Guards, 
and he has been sent to Tiflis. The Czar’s sons quarrel among 
themselves, and the heir to the throne is reported to be weak in 
body and mind. These family troubles are, according to the 
Fremdenblatt, Hamburg, nothing new to the Czar’s dynasty, 


whose members have always quarreled with each other : 


“Alexander III. is a descendant of Michael Romanoff, who was 
chosen Czar in 1613, and is considered the founder of the dynasty. 
But the family is much older, for Michael Romanoff was chosen 
because he was related to the older dynasty of the Ruriks, who 
trace their descent from the Vikings. ‘These daring adventurers 
penetrated with their ships into the Gulf of Finland at an early 
date, and soon extended their expeditions to the interior. The 
Fins called them Aus, or Rodsen, z.e., oarsmen, and the Slavo- 
nians changed the designation into Russzans. About the middle 
of the Ninth Century, internal strifé among the Fins and Slavo- 
nians caused them to choose Norman rulers. Three brothers 
followed the call—Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor, who founded each 
an empire. But, as the last-named two brothers died early, 
Rurik united the whole under his power. Thus began the Rus- 
sian Empire, the official year of its foundation being generally 
placed at 862. Norman influence was predominant for more than 
two hundred years; then, at last, the dynasty became one in 
language, customs, and religion. The history of the Ruriks is 
an almost unbroken record of sanguinary conflicts between the 
members of the family. The Mongolian invasion did not bring 
about a change in this, for the Tartars, who held Russia from 
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1237 to 1480, cared most for the regularity with which the tribute 
was paid. They filled the positions of governor in the Russian 
provinces of their Empire with Ruriks, and allowed them to cut 
each other’s throats as long as they made their subjects pay and 
showed due respect to the Tartars. The Romanoffs held on to 
the traditions of the House, but they could not entirely escape 
the influence of the humanitarian sentiment of our times, and 
their deeds have lately been less violent. The present Czar, 
indeed, is universally regarded as one of the stanchest supporters 
of European peace; and his illness causes much unrest in politi- 
cal and commercial How distasteful the wholesale 
slaughter of the battlefield is to him, is clearly indicated by his 


circles. 


book ‘Reminiscences of Sebastopol,’ which may be used by the 
international peace societies as a powerful argument. ‘True, he 
is relentless in his combat with the Nihilists, but this is easily 
explained if we remember that the Russian Emperors are abso- 
lute monarchs, regard themselves as specially appointed by God, 
and thus believe that the demand fora Constitution is irreligious. 
3esides, the Romanoffs have good reason to regard all revolu- 
tionaries with distrust. The father of the present ruler of Russia 
was foremost among the Russians with liberal ideas, and freed 
the people from many irksome bonds. It was well known that 
he contemplated the change from an absolute to a constitutional 
Government, and it is said that, on the day of his death, he had 
just signed the Constitution. The barbarous crime by which he 
lost his life naturally prejudiced his successor against the prime 
advocates of Constitutionalism; he withdrew the document and 
failed to execute his father’s political will.” 


The Vosstsche Zettung, Berlin, acknowledges that the Czar is 
a friend of peace, and that this is all the more to his credit as he 
is little satisfied with the present condition of the map of Europe. 
The paper nevertheless thinks that the Czar’s evident aversion to 
give the chances of war a trial is not without some sound, practi- 


cal reasons 


“He knows that a Russian Autocrat has little to gain and much 
to lose ina war. Nihilism is not dead—it only slumbers. If the 
Czar is not only suffering from kidney trouble, but also from a 
nervous affection, no one should be surprised. It is a hard task 
this, to be Emperor of Russia.”— 7ranslated for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


A French Officer’s Views of the Japanese Army.—The /owr- 
nal des Débats, Paris, byway of an interesting “told-you-so,” 
publishes some notes made by a French officer on the state of the 
Japanese army in 1892. This expert said that “in the case of war 
with China or Korea, the Japanese army has little to fear,” a 
prediction which has certainly been fulfilled. The Frenchman 
had a chance to watch the Japanese Autumn maneuvers. We 
condense his special points : 


“The Japanese infantry, although young in appearance, seem 
to be in excellent condition. ‘Their resistance to fatigue is re- 
markable, although their diet consists only of rice and fish, and 
they usually sleep on the hard ground. The common soldier is 
well disciplined and very intelligent; the non-commissioned 
officers are well-trained and full of vigor and dash. 

“The cavalry, on the other hand, are the weakest portion of the 
army. ‘The men, and even the officers, ride badly and are badly 
mounted. The horses have no‘go’ in them. They trot badly, 
cannot gallop at all, and could not be compared with a ‘7z7- 
rick-sha’ runner who can easily cover forty miles in a little over 
eight hours. 

“The field-artillery is excellent. 
with swiftness and precision. The guns are mostly three-inch 
bronze pieces from the national arsenalat Osaka. They are good 
at 2,500 to 3,000 yards, but can be used with effect at a longer 
range. The commissariat has not yet been tried to any great 
extent, but the medical service is very praiseworthy.” 


Its movements are executed 


THE Hannoverische Courter, Hanover, contains an item illustrative of 
the extreme severity with-which the income-tax is enforced in Prussia. 
The Circuit Court has fined an income-tax defendant 17,000 marks. The de- 
fendant has appealed. Another man was fined 20,000 marks. He did not 
even appeal but paid the fine, in addition to the higher taxes. In both 
cases the defendants were capitalists without landed property. The Ger- 
man papers without exception regard these punishments as just. 
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FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 


HE interior of Borneo excepted, there is hardly a spot on 
our globe so thoroughly a ¢erra incognita as Madagascar, 
the island-continent of the Indian Ocean. Nominally the island 
is ruled by Queen Ranavalona III., the sovereign of the Hova 
race; but the Hovas possess only the coast. The interior of the 
island, which contains over 230,000 square miles, is inhabited by 
wild tribes of hill-men, who have as successfully resisted the 
Hovas as did the Scottish and Welsh mountaineers their Lowland 
countrymen. Queen Ranavalona is only nominally the ruler of 
Madagascar’s destinies. The real master of the Hovas is her 
Prime Minister Rainilaiarivony, who is also Prince Consort. 
Among the Hovas, by a curious custom that prevails, the Queen 
marries the Premier, and Rainilaiarivony has been the spouse of 
two Queens before the present one. He rules with an iron hand 
and has successfully put down all rebellions, which, as in all 
semi-civilized countries, are very frequent in Madagascar. But, 
although the people are discontented with their rulers, they are 
not very anxious to exchange them for European masters. ‘‘The 
Hovas,” says The Pall Mall Budget, London, ‘have 100,000 
stand of good Sniders, a standing army, and native levies which 
can at least make things unpleasant for an enemy on the march. 
They have also some Gatling guns. Do the French care to march 
inland ?” 

Prince Henri d’Orleans, who, like a storm-bird, always seems 
to turn up where a war is brewing, thinks that France has a 
glorious chance to win a great colonial empire; seventeen thou- 
sand men, smartly led in a quick, direct march upon Antanarivo, 
will, he thinks, encounter fewer difficulties than many people 
imagine. He says in the Revue de Paris, Paris: 

“Only two solutions of the Madagascar question are possible: 
Either to abandon it completely, although France has estab- 
lished and maintained her rights there for two and a half cen- 
turies against all reverses and difficulties, or we must go to war. 














QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR. 


I would remind those who believe that colonies are founded in 
the name of humanity to spread civilization, that we have here a 
fine chance to create a colony which will not be for the benefit of 
officials only, but will be a wise protectorate as in Tunis. To 
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[Oct. 27, 1894 


those in whose eyes the colonies exist only for the purpose of en- 
riching the metropolis by opening up a free field of competition 
for the enterprise of our compatriots, I would like to point out 











PRIME-MINISTER OF MADAGASCAR 


that Madagascar is a country larger than France, without politi- 
cal frontiers—that is to say, without immediate neighbors, with 
immense open tracts ready to be worked by the newcomers, with 
fertile soil, which produces, in addition to what the mother coun- 
try produces, all the wealth of tropical vegetation. A country 
rich in minerals, a climate both healthy and temperate, and a 
people without history and therefore capable of being molded 
in our ways in order to assist the efforts of our pioneers. Do the 
results which may be expected from a properly established pro- 
tectorate over Madagascar justify an expedition? I certainly 
think so. Madagascar is worth a war.” 


An English authority of no mean importance, General Digby 
Willoughby, who commanded the Malagasy army between 1883 
and 1888, also thinks that France should succeed. Zhe Home 
News, London, speaking of an interview obtained with General 
Willoughby, says: 


“General Willoughby said he was pretty confident France in- 
tended definitely to settle the Madagascar question. From the 
Malagasy point of view he did not think it right that France 
should have the protectorate over Madagascar; but, as far as he 
could see, Frence had acknowledged this protectorate. He 
thought the Malagasy would fight if the French endeavored to 
push on to Antanarivo, but no one was more capable of judging 
than the Prime Minister of thé Hovas how useless it would be to 
resist a civilized power. His candid opinion was that the Hovas 
liked the French just as much as the English, as far, that was, as 
it was possible for any native nation to like the white man. In 
the event of war the General did not anticipate any danger to the 
missions in Madagascar.” 


SOME of the Belgian papers complain bitterly of King Leopold’s alleged 


parsimony. The greatest frugality prevails at his Court. Vacant posts of 
servantsand court dignitaries are often not filled again, and the salaries of 
those who remain have been considerably cut down The Civil List of the 


Queen has been reduced, which does not tend to improve the relationship 
between their Majesties. The reason for all this is thatthe King’s ventures 
at the Congo are swallowing up immense sums, while no return for the out- 
lay is to be expected in the near future. Not only the King’s own large 
fortune, but also that of his demented sister, the widow of Maximilian of 
Mexico, has been spent for the benefit of the Congo Free State. 
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PANAMA AND NICARAGUA. 


- is interesting to note that, now that the Panama Canal 
Company has been revived, the Nicaragua Canal scheme 
also receives increased attention. While the former concern is, 
as before, in French hands, English and American interests rival 
each other in the Northern route. There is a rumor afloat that 
the protection of Great Britain will be sought by the Central 
American Republics, if the Nicaragua Canalis built with English 
capital. Ostensibly, this protection will be required against 
Mexico, but the Mexican Press ridicules the idea. 
The Semana Mercantil, Mexico, says: 





“The assumption is simply ridiculous,—nay, it is more, it is 
wicked. This Republic has no desire to extend its territory at 
the expense of its neighbors, and does not hanker after the banks 
of this hypothetical canal. We have enough to do to see that our 
immense territory becomes properly populated. Neither com- 
mercial nor geographical reasons could lead us to such an act. 
We have, on the Pacific slope, a coast-line of 6,250 kilometers. 
In the bight of Mexico and the Sea of the Antilles we have an- 
other 2,580 kilometers of coast-line. With these advantages we 
cannot annex an inch of our neighbor’s territory under pretext of 
seeking an outlet for our trade in the shape of new ports; in fact, 
Central America needs our ports more than we need hers. Fur- 
thermore, we know little or nothing of the Central American Re- 
publics, and among the inhabitants of these there is an equal 
ignorance of our affairs, excepting that we endeavor to be on the 
best possible terms with each other. 

“But it is quite possible that there is, in this rumored English 
Protectorate, a great deal of hidden malice. While ostensibly 
for the purpose of protecting the people of Central America 
against an impossible Mexican invasion, it is only necessary to 
find the key to the question to understand England’s Jesuitical 
play. Albion is acting with admirable policy. It is the story of 
the lion enticing the lamb to seek his protection against the mas- 
tiff over again. England’s policy is only intended to allay the ire 
of the United States. But it is very likely that this attempt will 
fail, for the Nation of the North, inspired by the Monroe Doc- 
trine, neither can nor will consent that Great Britain possesses 
herself of Central America. The Americans realize that the pro- 
jected canal touches much more the interests of Uncle Sam than 
those of John Bull.” 


The Partido Liberal, Mexico, also holds this view and advises 
the Government to be very careful not to enter into any compro- 
mising questions. 


“If the canal is constructed with English money,” says the 
paper, “England naturally has an interest in its neutralization. 
But we cannot understand how this should lead her to be respons- 
ible for the defense of Central American independence, a matter 
which has nothing whatever to do with the projected canal. It is 
quite possible that the recent rising. in Guatemala, which is very 
hostile to Mexico, has been instigated with the intention to bring 
about an international conflict.” 


The Financial Times, London, a very wary paper, has no faith 
in the future of the Panama Canal, and directs the attention of 
the British public to the Nicaragua prospect. The paper says: 


“Of all European peoples perhaps the most stay-at-home and 
the most subject to nostalgia are the French, yet these grand 
enterprises in which the prospect of national glory is superadded 
to the chance of profit have for them a strong fascination, tempt- 
ing the small capitalist to risk in the most reckless manner his 
laboriously accumulated savings. Untold millions have been 
sunk already in the swamps of Panama, and now it is proposed 
to send fresh money after them to find the rest. But if the Pan- 
ama Canal be ever completed, the chances are that it will be 
completed at such a cost as will put the present subscribers for 
generations beyond the pale of a dividend. The new company 
which is now being formed with the consent of the liquidators of 
the old concern, and with the approval of the representative of 
the bondholders, M. Lemarquis, is to have a capital of 650,000 
shares of roo francs each, or $13,000,000. Only 25 per cent. of 
the amount will be required to be paid immediately, the balance 
being called up as may be necessary. In order to make the issue 
more attractive, a lottery scheme is, as usual, attached to it. It 
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is said that the whole of the new issue has been underwritten by 
the various financial houses and by the administrators, contract- 
ors and other persons connected with the former company or 
with the liquidation. This may be so, but the object is, of 
course, to eventually trade the lot off upon the public if the latter 
does not swallow the bait at once. 

““As regards the prospects of the canal, it must be confessed 
that it appears very doubtful. Added to all other disadvantages 
is the fact that the Americans are once more considering seriously 
a resuming of the work upon the Nicaragua Canal under national 
auspices. The revival of the Panama scheme will probably give 
a new fresh stimulus to the rival undertaking, and if the United 
States Government once take the matter in hand, they are likely 
to carry it through, Panama or no Panama, since with them the 
command of a waterway is a question of national importance. If 
two canals are cut, neither of them will prove very remunerative.” 

The paper thinks that while the British investor will not be ap- 
proached directly, yet French speculators will send out circulars 
in England. 


A New Russian Invention.—The -Lgercito Espanol, Madrid, 
is informed that the Russian Government is in possession of an 
artillery projectile which is superior to all others. A trial was 
recently made in the artillery polygon at Okkta, near St. Peters- 
burg, with the most startling results, which are described as 
follows: 


“There were three armor-plates, one of 8 feet square and ro 
inches thick, and the other two 6 inches thick, all three being 
of the best English manufacture and face-hardened by the 
Harvey process. The gun used was a 6-inch Oboukhoff of 45 cal- 
ibers. The projectiles were of two sorts: the latest improved 
Holtzer shell, made at the Putilof works in Russia, and a similar 
shell with an improvement the secret of which is most jealously 
guarded. The velocity of six rounds fired at 6-inch plates was 
1,850 feet per second. One round was fired with each projectile, 
which, on account of the curvature of the plates, struck with an 
obliquity of from eight to ten degrees. All the shells treated 
with the secret Russian process penetrated the targets entirely, 
and went some thousand yards to the rear, while the other shells, 
though they penetrated deeper than has ever been known under 
similar conditions in England, were stopped and brokenup. ‘The 
secretly improved shells passed right through a wooden screen 
erected a short distance from the backing of the plates, so that 
there could be no doubt that they went clean through the plates 
undamaged, although no one was allowed to inspect them after- 
ward. It was at first expected that the secret improvement 
would fail when tested by oblique firing; but it has proved an 
undoubted success, and the Russian Government is thus in pos- 
session of a projectile that cannot be equalled anywhere. The 
oblique tests in themselves must be regarded as very useful, as 
in actual warfare this would be the rule and not the exception.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Greek ‘‘ road-agents,”’ as our Australian cousins would call them, 
act with energy enough to give points to our Western desperadoes. Know- 
ing that the State Attorney-General, an Examining Judge, and two other 
officers of the law would pass near their lair, the robbers made up their 
mind to enliven the journey of these gentlemen. They attacked the 
carriage near Lamia, and took the officials prisoner, wounding the State- 
Attorney, who bravely resisted. Troops surrounded the robbers in the 
mountains, who then coolly murdered their prisoners, and attempted tocut 
their way through the military. They were, however, shot down to a man, 


KING HUMBERT of Italy owns property in the little township of Rheme- 
Notre-Dame, in the Aosta Valley. As property-holder he is entitled to 
vote for the municipal officers. The Mayor of the place isevidently a man 
who takes his duties very seriously, for he has addressed a summons to “ Mr, 
Hit Majesty Hubert L, King of Italy, rate-payer of the town,” in which 
the King is ordered to appear before the Board of Aldermen to prove that 
he is able to read and write, and, therefore, qualified to vote. A similar 
summons has reached the Duke of Aosta. Both have been notified that, 
unless they conform to the regulations, their names will be removed from 
the list of voters 


THE Ostasiatische Lloyd, Shanghai, a paper which is very cautious in 
making statements, publishes some statistics of the late plague in China, 
It appears that, at the lowest computation, 180,000 people died at Canton of 
the Black Plague, during the first six months of the present year. The 
normal death-rate of the city is about 1,000 per month. The British colony 
of Hong Kong has lost about 70,00 souls. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRACES OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA.* 


HE missionary, the journalist, the hunter, the explorer, and 
the trader have all had their turn in the invasion of inner 
Africa. The archeologist is now to take his turn. With spade 
and measuring rod he has been at work unearthing traces of high 
antiquity, rivaling in many respects those found in Egypt. The 
scene of the most interesting discoveries so far made is Mashona- 
land, in Southern Africa, and announcements of them have been 
made from time to time through such publications as the Au/- 
letin Africaine, Revue Africaine, Th. Bent's “ Mashonaland,” 
etc. Inthe Revue des Deux Mondes is an article on these dis- 
coveries, which we translate as follows: 

“For many years we have heard from miners and engineers 
that Monomotapa, particularly that part in the North which is 
inhabited by the Mashonas, bore unmistakable signs of a high 
antiquity. Extensive mines and gigantic edifices—now in ruins, 
however,—found in many places, could not have been the produc- 
tions of the present inhabitants, but pointed to an earlier and 
higher civilization. The German mineralogist Carl Manch 
traversed this country in 1871, and gave us a detailed description 
of its mines and ancient edifices, but his enthusiasm led him 
astray. The fortress at Zimbabye he thought was an exact copy 
of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, and the buildings fronting the 
walls he believed were copies of the palace which was built for 
the Queen of Sheba while in Jerusalem. He thought that this 
was the place where the famous Ophir was situated. Most of 
these theories have been upset by Theodore Bent’s explora- 
tions. 

“The Great Zimbabye lies forty English miles from Fort Vic- 
toria, in south latitude 28° 16’ and east longitude 31° 10’, on the 
high plateau of Mashonaland, 3,300 feet above the sea. The 
ruins are built on granite and of granitic quartz found at a dis- 
tance of a few miles. The most characteristic feature of these 
ruins are their circular form, the round tower on the edge of a 
gentle slope, and a fortress of granite on the hill above, a sort of 
acropolis of the ancient city.” 

The writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes givesa detailed de- 
scription of all the ruins. We learn that the wall at its highest 
point is thirty-five feet above the ground and sixteen feet thick at 
the base. The ruins are elliptical in shape. The interior of the 
great ruin is labyrinthine incharacter. Its most astonishing feat 
ure is a long, narrow passage leading directly from the main en- 
trance to the sacred enclosure. On both sides are stupendous 
walls, built with an evenness and symmetry which are without 
parallel in the “dry builder’s” art. The observation is made that 
the large blocks of cut stone used by,Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
builders must have been comparatively easy to use compared with 


r ‘ . . ° . 
these small stones of rough granite built in even courses in a cir- 


cular wall of immense thickness and height. Thesymmetry, even- 
ness, and slope of the courses in the round tower form a marvel of 
mathematical accuracy. The discoverers agree as to the religious 
purport of the several towers. The numerous finds made in other 
parts of the ruins are clearly of a phallic nature. The writer 
proceeds : 


“ 


This is M. Bent’s summary: ‘The great fortress of Zimbabye 
is certainly the most mysterious and complex structure I have 
ever seen. It is vain to try to realize what it must have been 
like in the days before it fell in ruins, this labyrinth with its tor- 
tuous and well-guarded approaches, its walls bristling with 
monoliths and round towers, its temple decorated with tall, weird- 
looking birds of stone, its huge decorated bowls, and in the inner- 
most its gold-producing furnace. . . . The only sensation similar 
to the one here, I had when viewing the long avenues of stones 
near Carnac, in Brittany; it was a sensation at once fascinating 
and vexatious, for one feels the utter hopelessness of knowing 
all about it. . . . One cannot fail to recognize the vastness and 


*See also LITERARY DIGEST, vol. vii., No. 1, page 12. 
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power of this ancient race, their great constructive ingenuity and 
strategic skill.’” 

M. Hallez sums up his article by saying: “No doubt further 
discoveries will follow, and we shall be led into a civilization 
whch perhaps rivals that of the monuments of ancient Egypt.” 
He gives further descriptions of other ruins found, but he fails to 
give us in this article information with regard to the people who 
built and lived in these places. R. M. W. Swan, who accom- 
panied Theodore Bent, has published the results of his studies of 
the ruins. He is sure that the worship conducted at Zimbabye 
was phallic; the evidence is overwhelming to prove it. He also 
says that the great tower, the most important feature in the inte- 
rior of the temple, is not placed with any reference to the points of 
the compass nor to the bearing of the Sun at the equinoxes, and its 
position is only indirectly connected with the Sun at the solstices 

Some of the monuments have evident relation to certain stars. 
Their orientation, however, is not to Southern stars, but to 
Northern ones. This has been taken as a proof that the builders 
came from the North and were a Northern people. 

It seems certain that a new field for archeological discoveries 
has been found, and these monuments may lead to the solution 


of the vexed question of the origin of the Egyptians. 


A WORD FOR JOHN CHINAMAN. 


\ J 1TH the Japanese army invading his native land, and with 
‘V exclusion barring his entrance to this land, and popular 
hostility making life precarious in most other lands, the heathen 
Chinee seems to need a few words of tender appreciation nowa- 
days. He gets them in hearty measure in 7he Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, October, from Edmund Mitchell, an experienced journalist, 
who has had opportunity to study the Chinese in many countries 
—in London, San Francisco, Hawaii, Hong Kong, Bombay, 
and who protests vigorously against the current exaggeration of 
the Chinaman’s vices and lack of appreciation of his virtues. He 
writes particularly of the Chinaman in countries other than his 
own, and has the following to say of him 

“Untiring industry, patience, and perseverance, extreme thrift, 
the inborn habit and faculty of saving a little day by day, how- 
ever scanty his earnings—these are the very qualities that have 
turned against him the hands of men belonging to a less indus- 
trious, less frugal, and less provident race. 

“But the Chinaman, although proverbially meek and mild, is a 
man of dauntless courage and unflinching fortitude. Voyages 
over vast tracts of stormy seas, extremes of heat or cold, pro- 
longed separation from home and all he holds most dear and 
sacred, contumely and wrong at the hands of the men among 
whom he casts his lot—nothing of all this can turn him from his 
one purpose in life, namely, the accumulation of the little store 
of dollars which twenty years forward will make him a rich man 
in the country of his birth, will enable him to provide for his 
parents and erect monuments to the honor of his ancestors, and 
will cause him to be looked up to and envied by his fellow- 
villagers. To achieve this he goes everywhere—everywhere, at 
least, except to lands whose hostile laws of recent years block 
him at the ports of entry; and in countries where such laws have 
been passed the very fact shows that the Mongolian has already 
secured a foothold.” 

The Chinaman’s vices, Mr. Mitchell asserts, have been magni- 
fied out of all proportion to their seriousness. Not 25 per cent. 
of the Chinese abroad use opium, while the gambling evil among 
them is of a very mild type. It is only when the riff-raff of other 
races are allowed to visit the Chinese gaming-houses, we are told, 
that widespread mischief is wrought. Again, in Chinese quarters 
a few fallen women may be met with, but the reason of this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mitchell, is that these outcasts find more kindness 
and sympathy among Chinamen than among the brutalized pop- 
ulation of their own race. 

While Mr. Mitchell does not object to restriction of Chinese 
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immigration, he is of the opinion that total exclusion of Chinese 
immigrants is a mistake. For the development of new countries 
the presence of the Chinaman is an essential condition of success. 
To show what the Chinaman is capable of accomplishing in Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Mitchell recalls two scenes witnessed by him, which 
he regards as illustrative of the Chinamen’s traits. One of these 
scenes we reproduce as follows: 

“It is a period of partial drought, and a broiling Cay at Christ- 
mastide, the mid-Summer of the Antipodes. 
the parched plains of Riverina. 
of brushwood breaks the horizon. 


I am driving over 
Not a single tree or patch 
Although I am right in the 

the animals 
have been driven to the dried-up watercourses, where there is, 


center of a vast sheep-run, no flocks are to be seen ; 


perhaps, enough grass left to sustain life for a few days longer. 
I have once during the day caught a glimpse of a small flock of 


emus, far away in the distance. On two or three occasions I 


have drawn rein to watch a group of ‘native companions,’ dan- 
cing and curtseying on the plain in the peculiarly graceful manner 
of all the crane tribe. But 


other trace of animal 


life, during a 
long six hours’ drive, there has been none. At last, through the 
quivering heat haze, I descry one green spot in the desert. Is it 


a mirage? I keep asking myself, and the horses instinctively 


quicken their leisurely jog-trot at the vision, with its promise of 


water, before them. When I drive nearer, I can answer that the 


scene is no mirage. It isa beautiful God’sacre of fruit-trees and 
vegetables and flowers, enclosed on all sides by a hedge of vivid 
green. I look around for an explanation of this seeming miracle 


The creaking of a wheel falls on my ear and directs my eye. 
The riddle is solved. John Chinaman and a draw-well! 
“He has not heard the footfall of my horses, but when I 


‘cooeey’ he looks up, breaks from his work, advances to the side 
of the hedge, and answers my kindly greeting by a broad smile. 
‘Vely walm day,’ he acquiescingly replies, in the soft pigeon- 
English which I once heard a Chinaman aptly describe as a ‘vely 
for the 
horses, and of his own good-will bestows upon me a couple of 


As I 


pleasant interlude to my monotonous journey, I hear the creak- 


lady-like way of talkee.’ He fetches a bucket of water 


large and beautiful oranges. drive off after this brief and 


ing axle of the draw-well again in operation. ‘The industrious 


Chinaman is once more at work! 


uninteresting 


‘Now, this man lives amid these lonely and 


surroundings from one year’s end to the other. He has no com- 
panion, and sees no human face except that of the lad who twice 


a week rides out from the head station with his rations of flour, 


sugar, tea, and mutton, of his employer, occasionally, or of some 


rare passer-by like myself. I venture to say without fear of con- 


tradiction that no man other than a Chinaman could endure such 
an existence. 
lot. and 


happy, for week by week he is laying by a golden sovereign, and 


I should certainly wish to condemn no white man 
to such a Yet the Chinaman is perfectly contented 
in three years more he will return to China or betake himself to 
Hong Kong 


g, with ample provision for the remainder of his days. 
And for this end he has toiled cheerfully for twenty long years, 
amid the solitude of a mid-Australian sheep-run. 


“When, 


dener, 


a few hours after my encounter with the Chinese gar- 
The 


I reach the station, I find that trouble is in the air 
hands have struck work at the bidding of a traveling delegate 
I 


from their labor-union. ‘The cause of complaint is that the 
owner of the station has a Chinaman in hisemployment. The 
Chinaman in question is my friend the gardener! Ye gods! can 


there be such short-sightedness, such unthinking prejudice among 
asane body of men? I engage in conversation with one of the 
With this particular Chinaman in the concrete he 
has no fault to find whatever, and his only objection to Chinamen 
in the abstract appears to be that ‘they don’t spend their money 
in the country like other men.’ 
pointing out that, even if ‘John’ does save a pound a week to 
carry away with him from the country, the product of his labor is 
far in excess of that sum, his industry adds measurably to the 


malcontents. 


To such a man there is little use 


health, comfort, and wealth of the whole community, and in the 
end he leaves a rich legacy behind him. 
avail, 


Arguments are of no 
3ut the squatter stands firm; for his family’s sake alone, 
if not for that of the station hands themselves, who are under no 
compulsion to eat the Ciinese-grown cabbages, he absolutely 
refuses, be the cost what it may, to dismiss the gardener. After 
a couple of days, when the union delegate has ridden away, a few 
of the older hands come to reason and return to work, despite the 
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threats of the extreme unionists, most of them young men, in 
their ranks. The latter are then ordered to vacate their quarters, 
and after drawing the pay due to them, take to the road. A 
night later I again meet them. 
checks in a villanéus bush public-house a dozen miles away. 


They are ‘knocking down’ their 


A week will not elapse before every man-jack in the party will 
be penniless, and will be compelled to tramp onward on the out- 
look for another job, or to ‘cadge his tucker’ by walking from 
station to station and begging the night’s quarters in the trav- 
elers’ hut and the twenty-four hours’ rations which are never 
And these 
the employment of a 
Chinaman to grow vegetables on a spot where no one else could 


refused the wayfarer on an Australian sheep station. 
are the men who find cause for quarrel in 


make them grow, and denounce him for not spending his earn- 
ings in the country as they themselves do 


” 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SNEEZING. 


HERE is hardly an act in our daily life to which no super- 


stition is attached, but of them all, those relating to 


sneezing are the most curious and tenacious, 


The “historian” to the “Thirteen Club,” Theodore W. Davis, 


read at the last meeting of the club a paper on “Superstitions 


concerning Sneezing,” in which he mentioned some of these. He 


says 


“We all know what sneezing is, but, as a curiosity, I give the 


following definition, taken from ‘The Burghley Papers, Lans- 
down MS.,’ temp. Elizabeth 
“*Snesing is a vapour ascending into the head and so to the braine, and 


} 


when there is more and overmoche aboundaunce ascended to that place 
more than nature can digest, then it is expulsed by the spirite’s vitail, and 
so falleth downe throwe the nose and the mouthe 


‘“‘Under the heading, ‘ How to staye snesing,’ we are told 


5 


rubb vour 


[The head is scoured by snesing, even as an house is « 
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The following is a very pretty myth 


Prometheus, the daring creator, hay 





ing given the finishing t hes to 
his creature of clay, the model man, the realization of his ideal, stood before 
him, proportionate in limb and perfect in feature y he not be i 
his work and say that it was good; it was but cold, motionless clay Life 
and soul were wanting, and these it was beyond his power bestow In 
order to animate his handiwork he found himself reduced to the necessity 
of imploring the help of Heaven. Guided and protected by Minerva, he 
set out for the celestial regions. After having traversed the orbits of sev- 
eral planets, gathering from them as he passed such essences as he deemed 
suited to temper the human frame, he approached the orb of the Sun, the 
soul of the world, the author of all life Concealed under Minerva’s cloak, 
he stealthily filled a reed with which he had provided himself with a p 
tion of the Sun's v 


vifving rays, and then hastily winged his flight back to 
ure of clay. W I 
The sunbeams, whi 


his creat ithout a moment's delay he applied 





statue’s nose h had lost none of their activity, darted 


into its nostrils, and the statue sneeze Then, spreading themselves in a 


along the delicate fibers of the brain and through the 
cunningly disposed arteries and veins of the 


moment V-wrougnt 


body, they ani 
mass. Prometheus in his delight fell on his knees and ejaculated a wish 


for the welfare and preserva'ion of his living machine His creature heard 


him and remembered his words In after-times Prometheus’ creature 
carefully observed the practice of uttering the ejaculation he heard from 
his maker on the occasion of his first sneeze, at every repetition of the phe- 
nomenon. Hetaughtitto his children, and they to theirs, and thus, through 
the generations, it has been transmitted down to us 

In 2 Kings iv. 32-35, we read 

‘** And when Elisha was come into the house, behold the child was dead. 


i fro, and 


him; and the child sneezed seven 


Then he returned and walked in the house to ar went up 


and stretched himself upon 


times, and 
the child opened his eyes.’ 

“The ‘Jakata Book’ which is a portion of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, and belongs to a period far anterior to the Christian era, 
relates that: 


‘** One day Buddha, while seated in the midst of a large congregation of 
his disciples, to whom he was preaching the law, chanced to sneeze 
upon the priests exclaimed: ** May the blessed Lord live! May the Wel- 
loud noise and interrupted the discourse. Ac- 
cordingly, Buddha addressed them as follows: ‘*Tell me, priests, when a 
if the bystanders say, ‘May you live!’ will he live the 
sooner for it?” ‘Certainly not, Lord!”" ‘Then, 
priests, if one sneeze, you are not to say to him, ‘May you live!’ andif any 
say it, let him be guilty of a transgression."” From that time forth, when 
the priests sneezed and the bystanders exclaimed, ‘‘ May you live, sirs!”’ 
the priests, fearful of transgressing, held their peace. People took offense 
at this. ‘ What,” said they, “‘do these priests, sons of Sakya, mean by not 


there- 


come One live!’’—made a 


person sneezes, 


longer or die the my 
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attering a word when we say, ‘ May you live, sirs!’’” The matter came to 
Buddha's ears. ‘‘Priests,’’ he said, ‘“‘the laity are the corner-stone of the 
church. When laymen say ‘/va/’ (May you live, sirs!) I give my sanction 
to your replying, ‘Chzram Jivatha!’ (Long life to you.)’’’ 

“ Aristotle notices the superstition in the Third Century before 
our era. After learnedly investigating the cause and effect of 
sneezing, and showing that it is a sign of health and vigor in the 
noblest part of man, the seat of the vital spark communicated to 
us by the Deity—the brain—he adds that it was the custom, for 
this reason, to consider it as partaking of a sacred character, and 
greet it with a reverential ejaculation. 

“He tells us that ‘to sneeze between noon and midnight was 
considered a lucky omen, but between midnight and noon an un- 
lucky one.’ We must bear in mind that ‘noon’ (ora nona) was 
three o'clock, and not, as at present considered, twelve. 

““By the Romans more consideration was given this supersti- 
tion, even, than by the Greeks. It was by no means a trivial or 
meaningless compliment among them to ejaculate, ‘Sa/ve /’ 
when one of the company sneezed. It wasa requirement of polite 
life. Even that stern and morose man, the Emperor Tiberius, 
was most punctilious in complying with it, and required those 
about him to do so, likewise. 

“We read that in the First Century before the Christian era, 
while the Athenian general, Themistocles, was offering sacrifice 
for the propitiation of the gods, it happened that three beautiful 
captives were brought him; at the same time the fire on the altar 
was burning brightly, when a sneeze happened on the right 
hand. ‘Thereupon Euphrantides, the soothsayer, embraced him 
and predicted a victory, which he afterward obtained—that of 
Salamis. 

“We also learn that at the time Xenophon was addressing his 
army of ten thousand, and while speaking of that favor from the 
gods which a righteous cause entitled them to hope for against a 
perjured enemy, some one sneezed. Immediately the general 
voice addressed ejaculations to protecting Jupiter, whose omen 
it was supposed to be. A sacrifice to the gods was proposed, a 
universal shout declared approbation, and the whole army in 
one chorus sang the Pzan. 

“The historian Sagonius tells us that in the time of Gregory 
the Great (A.D. 558) there raged throughout Italy a malignant 
pestilence which infected the air to such a degree that they who 
had the misfortune to gape or sneeze fell dead on the spot. To 
avert the effects of the tainted atmosphere it became customary 
on these occurrences to utter an ejaculatory prayer. ‘This prayer 
has come down to us in the word ‘ Sa/ve /’ 

“St. Augustine, in his work, ‘On the Doctrine of Christ,’ says: 
‘When the ancients were getting up in the morning, if they 
chanced to sneeze while putting on their shoes they immediately 
went back to bed again, in order that they might get up more 
auspiciously, and to escape the misfortunes which were likely to 
occur from that cause.’ 

“Catullus, the first Roman lyric poet, in ‘The Nuptials of 
Peteus and Thetis,’ gives the following : 

“*The God of Love who stood to hear him, 
‘The God of Love was always near him, 
Pleased and tickled with the sound, 
Sneezed aloud, and all around 
The Little Loves, that waited by, 

° Bowed, and bless'd the augury.’ 

“In Irving’s ‘Conquest of Florida under Hernando de Soto’ 
we find evidence that the superstition was maintained in this 
country at that time. 

“When, in 1542, De Soto was received by the Cacique Guachoya, 
the chief of the Indian tribe, the following incident occurred: ‘In 
the midst of their conversation, the Cacique happened to sneeze. 
Upon this all his attendants bowed their heads, opened and 
closed their arms, and, making signs of veneration, saluted their 
prince with various phrases of the same purport, as “ May the Sun 
shine upon you”—“ Defend you”—and the like, each uttering the 
phrase that first came to his mind; and for a short time there 
was a universal murmuring of these compliments.’ 

“In the island of Samoa the expression used when a person 
sneezes is, ‘Life to you.’ 

“South African savages hold the religious nature of the omen 
involved in sreezing. Thus among the Kaffirs, when a man 
sneezes, they say: ‘May Utikso ever regard me with favor.’ 

“The Khonds dash a vessel of water upon the priest when they 
wish to consult him. He sneezes and becomes inspired. 

“In India at the present time one may observe the gwvasz sign 
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of the cross which a Hindu makes should he chance to sneeze 
while performing his morning ablutions in the Ganges. Having 
touched his forehead, nose, chin, and cheeks with the tip of his 
finger, he recommences his prayers from the very beginning, 
and will do so as often as they are interrupted by a sternuta- 
tion. 

“In Vienna gentlemen in a café will take off their hats and say, 
‘God be with you!’ if you chance to sneeze. 

“In Bengal the natives will make a salaam. 

“In Russia they will say, ‘To your good health!’ or ‘How do 
you do?’ 

“In France it can be traced through Montaigne and Beaumar- 
chais down to the present day. Their ejaculation was ‘ Dieu 
vous benisse!’ 

“In Ireland Paddy will say, ‘God bless your honor!’ or ‘Long 
life to your honor!’ 

“In legendary Germany the custom has as firm a hold to-day 
as it had in the Middle Ages, when the expression was ‘ Go/¢ 
helf /’ while now it is ‘Gesundheit!’ 

“In the Pacific Islands it is the belief that when a man sneezes, 
he is thinking of his wife; when a woman sneezes, she is think- 
ing of her husband; therefore, they deem it fitting to say, ‘Ofa/’ 
(Love!) 

“In Colo (the Devil’s country, as it is called), in the mountain- 
ous interior of Vili Levu, the largest of the Fiji Islands, when 
you sneeze the natives say, ‘u/a/’ (Good health !)” 

Mr. Davis might have added many other instances of super- 
stitious regard, for the number seems unlimited. Here is one 
from Rome. It was commonly believed that Cupid sneezed 
whenever a beautiful girl was born, and the most acceptable com- 
pliment a fast fellow of the Tiber could lisp and drawl to his 
lady-love was: ‘Love has sneezed for you !” 

According to Lancashire folklore : 

**Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on a Thursday for something better; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you’ll sneeze for sorrow; 
Sneeze on a Saturday, you see your sweetheart to-morrow; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 
The devil will have you the rest of the week !” 


The Vitality of Mummy Wheat.—The question of whether 
wheat taken from mummy-cases is capable of germinating is 
one on which there appears to be an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion. Experience has shown that under English climatic con- 
ditions wheat will not retain its vitality more than a few years, 
and, to many minds, the fact carries such conclusive conviction, 
that any evidence advanced in favor of the vitality of mummy- 
case wheat is pooh-poohed as unworthy of discussion. Zhe Spec- 
tator, in its review of the correspondence which the argument 
has brought forth, cites as evidence of the view that mummy 
wheat has in many cases retained its vitality, the statement of 
Mr. Martin Sutton, the seedsman. This gentleman asserts very 
positively that for the last sixty years his firm has been testing 
samples of seeds obtained from mummy-cases, and found their 
germinatory qualities all right. He writes: 


“It is true that the Arabs will sell so-called ‘mummy wheat,’ 
only grown the previous year, to unsuspecting tourists; but that 
neither proves that all mummy wheat is a fraud, nor that true 
mummy wheat will not grow if sown immediately it is taken out 
of the mummy-cases, under suitable conditions, and before the 
atmosphere has had time to destroy its vitality. Experiments I 
have carried on personally for many years past, in the preparation 
anid packing of seeds for the tropics, make it clear to me that 
their vitality can be almost indefinitely prolonged by close con- 
finement, absolute protection from the atmosphere, together with 
that high degree of desiccation before packing which was natu- 
rally brought about by the Egyptian climate, but which we have 
to imitate artificially as nearly as possible. Surely the fact that, 
for so many years, by such treatment the germinating power has 
been preserved of some of the most delicate seeds (which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be valueless twelve months after 
harvest) , is sufficient to indicate the possibilities in this direction.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The Banks. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks | 


showed an increase in surplus reserve of $1,666,350, 
the amount of the same now standing at $62,513,- 
675. There were no specially important changes 
shown. Loans expanded $604,300, while deposits 
increased $3,847,800. Specie increased $1,047,000, 
and legal tenders increased $1,581,300. Circulation 
showed another increase of $169,300. It is reported 
that a part of the increase in deposits is due to oper- 
ations between the banks and the trust companies. 


| pices of the 


The condition of the loan markets is not im- | 


proved, and no relief from the present congestion 


is in sight. The trust companies hold so much | 
idle money that an important increase in the de- | 


mand must occur before ratesimprove. Call loans 


to borrowers on stock and bond collateral were | 


made at the Stock Exchange at 1 per cent., but in 
the outside market loans were made at a lower 
rate, in order to enable private bankers to reduce 
their bank balance over-night. 

The following is a comparison of the averages of 
the New York banks for the last two weeks: 





Oct. 20. Oct. 13. Increase. 
L@ANB. .2.0.02000000 $500,772,500 $500,168,200 $604,300 
Specie..... 935937,900 92,890,900 1,047,000 
Legal tenders.. 117,252,500 115,671,200 1,581,300 
DIOPOONS ........ 594,706,900 590,859,100 3,847,800 
Circulation..... + 11,723,000 11,553,700 169, 300 


The following shows the relation between the 
reserve and the liabilities: 


. : o 
Specie .....ss0- $93,937,900 


$92,890,900 $1,047,000 
Legal tenders... 117,252,500 © 


115,671,200 1,581, 300 











Total reserve $211,190,400 $208,562,100 $2,628,300 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits.. 148,676,725 


961,950 


14757145775 











Surplus res've $62,513,675 $60,847,325 $1,666,35 


' Stocks. 


Stock speculation was light throughout the week, 
and the market after switching around a good 
deal closed at not far from the opening prices, but 
with more strength than the traders generally gave 
it credit for. Manipulation was still the order of 
the day in the Industrials, and seemed to take the 

. form of a brief campaign against the large short 
interest, exclusive of General Electric, in which 
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each side having its name cut on the top and dis- 


|} tinguished by itsred or black colors. The four 


Chess-Masters at Play. 


The Chess-Masters’ tournament, under the aus- 
‘ity Chess-Club, was opened in the 
Union Square Hotel, on Saturday, October 20. 


There were five games played: Rocamora won 
from Halpem, and Showalter won from Jasno- 
grodsky. The other games, Hanhamv. Pillsbury, 
Hymes v. Steinitz, Albin v. Delmar were drawn 
We give che score of the game between Hymes 
and Steinitz: 
RUY LOPEZ. 


HYMES STEINITZ. HYMES. STEINITZ, 
White Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K,4 P—K4 11 O—B 6ch B—Q 2 (g) | 
2 Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B3 12 Q—Q 5 3—K 3 
3 B—Kts5 P—Q R3 (a) |13 Q—Béch B—Q2 
4 B—R 4(b) P—Q 3 14 O—OQ 5 I—K 3 
5 P—Q4 B—Q 2 15 Q—B6éch B—Q2 
6 Castles P—Q Kt 4 16 O—Q 5 I—K 3 
7B—Kt3 KtxP (c) 17 Q—B6ch B—Q 2 
8 KtxKt Px Kt 18 O—OQ 5 B—K 3 
9 PQB3(d) Px P (e) 19 Q—B 6ch Drawn 
10 Q--Q 5 (f) B—K 3 20 min. 40 min, 


Notes by Steinitz. 


(a) My real intention in adopting this move | 


| against Lasker at Montreal in the fourteenth game | 


35° | 


considerable liquidation wasforced. The railroad | 


list moved for nearly the entire week in the wake 
of the foreign exchange market, influenced by the 
contradictory reports concerning gold shipments 
The export on Tuesday of a half-million caused 
a declinein prices, but the shorts took full advan- 
tage of it to reduce their contracts outstanding in 
stocks, concerning which they were not very con- 
fident, among them the Grangers. The market 
for sterling and Continental bills advanced grad- 
ually, showing increased firmness from day to 
day, though the supply of cotton bills w: s larger 
thanany week recently. The demand attimes was 
somewhat urgent, chiefly from bankers, and the 
offerings were promptly absorbed, leaving the 
market bare.—/ournal of Commerce. 


The State of Trade. 


With few exceptions the leading features of the | 


business situation this week have been those of 
continued moderate improvement, although the 
total volume of business, so far as indicated by 
bank clearings throughout the country, will re- 


quire considerable expansion to compare favor- 


ably with corresponding totalstwo yearsago. The | 


volume of clearings for six business days ending | 


with October 18 is $950,000,000 or 2.3 per cent. more 
than in the preceding week, and 2.5 per cent. larger 
than in the third week of October last year, but 
nearly 31 per cent. smaller than in the correspond- 
ing week in 1802.—Aradstreet’s. 


The Treasury. 


The Treasury balance at the close of business on 
Saturday, October 20, was $113,026,771, of which 
The National bank-note cir- 
culation outstanding on the close of business on 


fp 


59,850,451 was gold. 


Saturday was $209,322,723, a decrease for the week 
of $103,409. Balance of deposits to redeem Na- 
tional bank-notes $27,034,730, an increase for the 
week of $110,564. 


of the match came out on this occasion. Some | 
critics remarked at the time that I had lost faith in | 
my usual favorite, 3... P—Q 3, but, as will be seen, 
the same idea is carried out after the last move, 
which secures a draw at best against the most for- 
midable attack, which, according to the theory 
and practice of first-class masters, White has at | 
his disposal. 

(b) Lasker, in the above-mentioned game played 
here 4. B x Kt, and then followed 4 -QOPxB;s 
P—Q 4, Px P;}6QxP,QxQ, and Black obtained 
the superior position with his two Bs. 

(c) 7... Px P is objectionable; the continuation 
might be 8 B—Q 5s, Q Kt—B 3; 9 Kt x P, Kt x B; 
1o Px Kt, Kt x Kt; 11 Q x Kt, with the superior 
game. 

(d) The only good answer. If 9 Qx P, P—Q B4; 
10 Q—Q 5s, P—B 5, and wins. 

(e) Black has nothing better. Ifg9...Kt—B2; 10| 
P x P, and White’s K P is safe enough, since Black | 
dare not capture the same on account of the re- 
joinder, B—Q s. 


(f) The game is practically finished here, since a | 
draw is the only legitimate result. As White is re- 
duced to forcing a draw so early, Black must, of 
course, be content with that issue. 

(g) The only alternative. 11 K—Q 2 loses after 
2KtxP. Ifthen12...Q—B; 13Kt—Q5 ch, K—Q;| 
14 Kt x P, B x B; 15 P x B, R—R2; 16 B—K3,R 
x Kt; 17 B—Kt 6, Kt—B 3 (or17. .. Q—Q 2; 18 Q— 
R 8 ch, K—K 2 best; 19 Bx R followed by K R—Q 
B, etc.); 18 K R—Q B, Kt—K; 19 R x P, witha 
winning attack. Again,if 12... Kt—-B3; 13 B—Kt 
5. P—R 3; % Kt-Q 5 ch, Bx Kt; eg P = B, and 
wins. The game is remarkable, as it proves that 
the defense has the option after a few opening | 
moves of completely neutralizing an attack, which | 
was considered one of the strongest forms of the | 
Ruy Lopez. 


Chinese Chess. 

The Chinese claim that chess was invented by a 
Mandarin named Hansing, in the reign of Kao- | 
Tsu, about 174 B.C. 


We are told that the game is | 
called chong-ki, or the “‘royal game,” and also 
choke-choo-hong-ki, or ‘“‘the play at the science of | 
war.”’ Almost every ancient nation has claimed 
the honor of inventing the “royal game.” The | 
Chinese game is dissimilar in every respect from 
chess as we know it. We givea diagram of the 
Chinese chess-board. We are indebted to 7he San 


| Francisco Chronicle for the following interesting 


description: 

“There are seventy-two squares, of which eight 
are run together to form a river, which crosses 
the board at the center, having thirty-two on each | 
side; but as the men stand on the intersection of | 
the lines, there are ninety positions for the sixteen | 
pieces used by each player, or twenty-six more 
than inthe European game. A diagram is given, 
in which the pieces are arranged for playing. 

* Dr. Williams, in his book entitled ‘The Middle 
Kingdom,’ describes the pieces as being like 

| checker-men in shape, each of the seven kinds on 


squares near each edge form the headquarters of 
the general, out of which he and his two secretaries 
cannot move. On each side of the headquarters 
are two elephants, two horses and two chariots, 
whose powers are less than our bishop, knight and 
castle, though similar; the chariot is the most 
powerful piece. In front of the horses stand two 
cannoniers, who capture like our knight, but move 
like our castle. Five soldiers or pawns guard the 
river banks, but cannot return when once across 
it in pursuit of the enemy, and get no higher value 


when they reach the last row. Each piece is put 


| down in the point where it captured its man, ex- 


cept the cannoniers; as the general cannot be 
taken, the object of each plaver is to checkmate 
him in his headquarters, therefore, by preventing 
his moving except into check. The want of a 
queen and the limited moves of the men restrict 
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CHINESE CHESS-BOARD. 








the combinations in the Chinese game more than 
in Western chess, but it has its own elements of 
skill. 

“Another game played less frequently, but still 
one of the most ancient in the Empire, is called 
‘blockade chess.’ The board contains 324 squares, 
eighteen each way, and the number of pieces is 
300, though both the number of points and of pieces 
may be less than this size of the full game. The 
pieces are black and white, and stand on the cross- 
ings of the lines, 361innumber. The object of the 
opponents is to surround each other’s men and 
take up the crossings they occupy, or neutralize 
their power over those near them. Each player 
puts down a piece anywhere on the board, and 
continues to do so, alternately capturing his ad- 
versary’s positions, until all the crossings are occu- 
pied and the game is ended.”’ 


We are remindedwf a good story told of Arch- 
bishop Whately. The Archbishop wasa sort of 
walking encyclopedia; and his clergy were always 
repressed by the fact that they could not broach 
any subject with which the Archbishop was not fa- 
miliar. Several of the younger clergy, desirous to 
stump the Archbishop, read up a little on Chinese 


| chess. When opportunity was given, they talked 


The “Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
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of the game; one saying: ** What a strange com- | are not bound to prevent it, or liable in damages | 
bination is this;” another: “* What a queer move is | for its appearance about their stations or trains. 


that.” After a while, the Archbishop broke in 
upon their conversation with: “ Young gentlemen, 
I think that you must have been reading an article 


on the Chinese game of chess which / wrofe.”’ 


Problem 32. 


Black—Three Pieces. 
KonQs5; Ps onQ BéandQR 4. 


DIGEST. 


Adopting the foregoing statement from one of | ~ 
Monday, October 15. 


its earlier decisions, and applying the principles 

therein announced to the case at bar, the Supreme 

| Court of Pennsylvania, in the case of Graeff v. | 
| Philadelphia & R. R. Co. (28 Atl. Rep., 1,107) prop- 
erly holds that a carrier is not responsible for in- | 
juries to a passenger resulting from the act of an | 
intending passenger 
through 


who, being about to pass 
car door, pushed it open violently, caus- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| ing it to injure the first passenger. The act wasa | 
rude one, for the injury resulting from which the 

stranger was unquestionably liable to the injured 

| passenger, but to make the carrier responsible 
therefor would be unjust and intolerable. A car- 
rier is subject to no duty to guard against such 

acts, and therefore is not negligent in that regard. 


Limitation of Guarantor’s Liability. 


Defendant, a patentee of an invention relating 
to shoes, appointed plaintiff its sole agent for the 
sale of their shoes in a certain territory,and agreed | 





that he should have the exclusive sale of the shoes 
| in said territory, and also that it wouid protect 
| him from all infringements and infringement suits. 
Held, that defendant was not liable for damages 
| on account of sale made in said territory, by a per- 

son who purchased the shoes outside of said terri- 
tory, but not fromanagent of defendant. Wiggin 
| v. Consolidated Shoe Co. (Mass.), 37 N. E. Rep., 752. | 








White—Three Pieces. 
K on Q B sq; Ps on Q R 3 and 4. 
Black to play and win. 
This ending occurred in a game between Wal- 


brodt (White) and Schlecter (Black) in the recent | 


tournament at Leipzig. 


Black. 





LEGAL. 


Railroad Company Not Liable for Acci- 


dent due to Passenger’s Carelessness. 


Where a passenger in leaving a railroad train at 
night, instead of getting off on a commodious and 
well-lighted platform, got off on the opposite side 
of the train, where there was no platform and no 
lights, the Kentucky Court of Appeals held, in the 
recent case of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad | i 


Company v. Ricketts, that he did so at his peril 


and that, having been injured by falling over an 
obstruction in the way, he could not recover of the 
company for the injuries thus received, and that it 
was not material that there had been formerly a 
platform on the side on which he left the train, and 
that he had not been notified of the change.— 


Bradstreet’s. 


Common Carrier Not Liable to its Passen- | ““’*”- 


gers for Rudeness of Fellow Passengers. 


A common carrier is not bound to protect its pas- 
sengers from rudeness or bad manners on the part 
of strangers or other passengers, unless such con- 
In other 
words, protection against bad manners is not one 
of the duties owing by carriers to its passengers. 
The or- 
dinary cars of a railro:d train are, and must be, 
open to the masses, among whom there will be 
different degrees of intelligence and politeness; 
differences in physical vigor and temperament. 
There is, therefore, necessarily, a certain amount 
of rudeness, of haste, of selfish disregard of the 
nerves and of the comfort of others, to be met with 
wherever men and women congregate, whether 
upon railroad trains, in places of amusement, or 
Unless such conduct 
amounts to a breach of the peace, the officers ot 
the law can take no cognizance of it; and carriers 


duct amounts to a breach of the peace. 


Rudeness is a breach of no positive law. 


upon the streets of a city. 





Certified Milk. 


Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under 
Milk is produced under rigid hy- 
gienic rules. The company’s reputation is there- 
fore a certificate of the absolute purity of the 


supervision. 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


It was given up asa draw. 
Biackburne afterwards pointed out a win for 


| Liability of Telegraph Company as Acces- 
sory to a Misdemeanor. 

It is a familiar principle of law, that in misde- 
meanors there are no accessories, but that all are 
| principals. If, therefore, Debs or any of his lieu- 
tenants committed a criminal act in ordering any 
act to be done, by means of an open telegram sent 
over the wires of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, that corporation became liable as a 
principal for the commission of the same crime. 

We say that the doctrine which makes them | 
‘““persons”’ within the meaning of statutes and 
constitutional provisions granting rights. 
| ought equally to make them “persons” 


within 
the meaning of criminal statutes, where those 
statutes can as well be applied to them as to indi- | 
viduals. They cannot, it is true, be imprisoned, 
} but they can be fined, and in the case on which we 





are counting, the guilty corporation ought to be | 
obliged to disgorge, by way of fines to the public, 
| some of the money which it realized for perform- | 
ing the services of transmitting the criminal de- 
spatches. 

So far as these criminal despatches operate to | 
damage individuals or corporations it is unques- 
tionably liable to respond in damages therefor. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, concur- 
| ring with many English and American courts, has 
| lately held that the person is answerable in dam- | 
| ages who maliciously procures another to break 


| his contract with a third person. 


American Law 


HOW the Electropoise cures 
without medicine 


-—AND— 


WHY it often cures cases that 
other remedies fail to reach 


was explained in last week's Dicest. If you | 
have not a copy convenient write us fora de- | 
The letters of Professor Totten | 
of YALE COLLEGE, Dr. W. H. 


editor of N. Y. 


scriptive book. 
DePuy, ass’t 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Mrs. 
| JusTICE HOWELL Jackson of Washington, 
GOVERNOR HOLt of North Carolina, and a host 
of others are offered to prove the instrument’s 


wonderful curative powers. 


Electrolibration Go., 
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Current Events. 


The Greater New York Commission issues an 
address to the people appealing for votesin favor 
of municipal consolidation. Judge ae ns 
dismisses the petition for the removal of the Re- 
ceiver of the Northern Pacific Railway. 

The Japanese Parliament is summoned to meet 
in extra session to discuss war-questions; it is 
denied that China made any peace proposals to 
Japan; two more British cruisers are ordered to 
Chinese waters. The Belgian Liberals lose 
thirty seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
Socialists capture several seats . There are 
conflicting reports about the Czar’s condition 


Tuesday, October 10. 


ui 


Testimony regarding colonization and natu- 
ralization fré 1uds in — = is given before 
the Lexow Committe he New York Court 


of Appeals decides th ak dies es, not legacies, are 
the bases for assessing the inheritance-tax : 
President Cleveland, it is reported, ill write a 


letter in favor of Senator Hill's candidacy. 

Port Arthur, the Chinese naval oe: SO is 
reported to have been captured by the Japanese; 
a decisive battle is believed to be imminent on 
the banks of the Yalu River. ... The Czar is 
losing strength. Joseph Chamberlain, in a 
speech, declares that the Unionist Party must 
have a definite programme of social reform, and 
he intends to introduce an old-age pension Bill 
and other measures in favor of workmen. 


‘ednesday, October 17. 


A mob of would-be lynchers is fired on by 
militiamen at Washington Court House, Ohio, 
and two men are killed and several wounded: 
the prisoner isa negro convicted of an assault on 
a wat ah woman and sentenced to twenty vears’ 
imprisonme nt.... The trial trip of the battle 
ship Mazne isa success. A large number of 
Fall River weavers strike again, after a brief 
resumption of work. An international ant 
gambling association is formed in Chicago 

The report of the capture of Port Arthur by 
the Japanese is not confirmed; Prince Kung, the 
uncle of the Emperor of China, is in favor ot 
peace.... The Czar’s condjtion is growing 
worse; he refuses to go to Corfu. ... Thirty 
students are arrested in St. Petersburg, charged 
with Nihilist activity. 


Thursday, October 18. 


F; 


age is restored at Washington Court House 
Ohio; the negro prisoner is safely placed in the 
epaearieit-y in Columbus. President H. O. 
Havemeyer and Treasurer J. E. Searles, of the 
Sugar Trust, are arr: 1igned in Washington on 
the charge of contempt of the Senate, and held 
in $5,000 bail each. .. . Fifteen hundred cigar- 
ers strike in Florida. Tammany’s can- 
didate for Mayor, Mr. Straus, may withdraw. 
The Czar’s proposed trip to Corfu is abandoned, 
owing to a change in his condition for the worse; 
he 1s believed to be nearing the end. ... The 
Chinese are fortifying Wei-Hai-Wai; a revolt 
breaks out near Foo Chow; the Japanese Govern 
ment has not finally rejected the proposals fos 
peace made by C hina through England. 





riday, October 10. 


Mr. Straus withdraws from the Tammany city 
ticket, and ex-Mayor Grant is nominated for 
Mayor by Tammany. ...A Chicago Federal 
Grand Jury indicts officials of the Santa Fé Rail 
way for violation of the Inter- State Commerce 
Law in paying rebates A train is held upin 
Texas by four masked men, and several thousand 
dollars taken. 

The Czar is believed to be slowly sinking; 
intense anxiety prevails throughout Europe; 
rumors of his death are circulated in Vienna and 
St. Petersburg ‘he special session of the 
qarene se Parliament is opened by the Emperor; 
3ills for increasing the army and navy are intro- 
duced. 


Saturday, October z 


Ex-C rr Doherty and six other ex-police- 
officers of various ranks are arrested in New 
York on indictments for blackmail and extor- 
tion... . The appeal in the Breckinridge-Pol- 
lard case is dismissed, and Mr. Breckinri 
must pay the $15,000 damages. 
facturers are to form a trust. 

The Czar is es for dropsy; the Czarina has 
a stroke of apoplexy. ... There isa report of 
a battle on the banks of the Yalu River in which 
the Japanese were repulsed. . James Anthony 
Froude, the historian, dies. 


dge 


Steel-manu- 


Sunday, October 21 


Robbers nold upatrain in the Indian Terri- 
tory; they shoot and wound several passengers, 
but secure little booty. Ex-Governor ] 
Bedle, of New Jersey, dies j 

The Czar is reported to ‘be a trifle better; ru- 
mors of his death are current in St. Petersburg; 
it is also rumored that the Czarevitch renounces 
the succession. Negotiations for peace be- 
tween China and Japan are said to have been 
resumed. The German Socialist Congress 
opens at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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A EBaNIF FB 
in the hand of a Surgeon 
gives you a feeling of 
. horror and dread. There 
- is no longer necessity for 
its use in many diseases 
Aformerly regarded as in- 
2curable without cutting. 


The Triumph of 


Conservative Surgery 
is well illustrated by the 
fact that 
UR or Breach, 
is now rad- 
dcally cured without the knife and without 
pain. Clumsy, chafing trusses can be thrown 
away! They never cure but often induce in- 
flammation, strangulation and death. 
Ovarian, Fibroid (Uterine) and 
many others, are now removed 
without the perils of cutting operations. 
PILE TU OR however large, Fistula 
' and other diseases of 
the lower bowel, are permanently cured with- 
out ON or resort to the knife. 








ee ee 


The Columbia 
== Dictionary Holder. 



















THE MOST PERFECT DEVICEK FOR HOLDING 
The 
Standard 


é 
Dictionary 
any book which is too 
heavy to be easily 








in the Bladder, no matter how 
large, is crushed, pulverized, wash- OE IE 


The 
Columbia Holder 


combines the merits of the best 





ed out CTURE ° removed without cutting. 


STRICT R of Urinary Passage is also 


hundreds of cases. For pamphlet, references 
and all particulars, send 10 cents (in stamps) 
to World's Dispensary Medical Association, 


removed without cutting in 


No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








aes on makes and possesses the new fea- 


ture of self-adjustment, by which 


A SOLU'TION OF : : 
the leaves will all lie flat, no matter 


The Woman Question. where the book may be opened. 





This advantage is not found in any 
By Rev. JAMES C. FERNALD other book-holder. It is so con- 


s : structed that when the volume is 


Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 
12mo, cloth, 369 pp. Price, $1.25, post- 
free. 


opened on either side of its center, 
the heavier side sinks automat- 
ically until the open pages are ex- 
actly on a level. 
The device by which the book 
is kept open or closed as desired 
This new book presents a searching, genial, yet 
trenchant treatment of the Woman Question. Inval- 
uable for the married or single, the dependent or in 
dependent. Nothing but good can result from a care- 
ful reading of this volume by any American woman, 
or by those of other countries. 


is simple in the extreme and this 
in turn adds the features of dur- 
ability and freedom from derange- 


A oe ment. There are no levers to 
ey Ze press either in opening or closing 
TITLES OF SOME OF THE BOOKS. the Columbia Holder. 
x oe y ; $ 9 ; y ; > ‘ iti r g “rs si ; 
Distinctive Womanhood. Housekeeping and _ Di- The angle is so adjustable that it may be in proper postion fora Perens SHAG 
s 


Sex of Soul. vorce. 


or the book may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be read by a person standing. 
Contrasted Virtues. Nothing but Drudgery. 


Fastened to the main rod of the holder is a receptacle or book-shelf, which not 


American Help. only adds to the utility but also to the attractive appearance of the stand. 


Property and Incomes. 
Industrial Education. 
Unequal Wages 


Limitations of Womanly 
Work, 

Needs the World Has Not 
Outgrown., 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume and 
a Two-Volume Holder. 


The above cut represents the double holder 9s made specially for the Standard 
Dictionary in two volumes. 


“Thorough as a Man.” 
Self supporting Girls. Working to the Ideal. 
Women Who Do Marry. Time for Study. 

Etc., Etc. 


~~! Single ouble 
PRICES. Vol. tend vol tend 

Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japan’d, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
“ec ‘“ “ee se Antique Bronze, 10.00 1 5.00 
Nickel-Plated, - ~ 10.00 15.00 


‘Pages filled with vital and interesting truths.’*— 
Marion Harland. 


as “é sé se 





‘* Woman, as a being of a distinct individuality, has 
a right to the distinction of ‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ even 
against her best beloved.”’-—F'rom the book. 


ANSTICE & WARNER, = = ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
BY a ee ed 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





. er . > ’ . : . . ; lv c te c —view See} . . 
‘« *The Missionary Review of the World’ has its circulation both in America and Englar4, and is the only complete current review of missionary operations and mis- 
sionary problems in connection with all Protestant agencies all the world over.” — The Rock, +0"40n. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD 


Editor-in-Chief, AX THUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
Associate Editors, J. T. Gracey, D.D., President of the ‘‘Jernational Missionary Union,” Rochester, N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D. 
Mass.; Rev. D. L. LEonarp, Ober Ohio, Managing Editor, D. L. Pierson, Princeton, N. J. 
Each number of this popular monthly contains eight “ ten articles by the foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and correspondence 
from all parts of the world-field, several papers in ‘*{nternatic al Department, Monthly Concert, Survey of all the Various Fields, Editorial 
Discussion, Organized Mission Work of the Entire VC+ld, and a Monthly Bulletin of the Progress of Missions, 








, Boston, 


Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denomational or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the Brotherhood of Christians together 
in the one great work of evangelizing the world, It has the cordial indorsement of the leading Pastors of all denominations, and of the Secretaries 
of our missionary societies in all lands, 
The Bounce Volume for 1893, nearly 1,000 Pages, Cloth, $3.00. Carriage free. 
Issued Monthly. Subscrip, $2.50 per year. $2.00 in clubs of 10 or more. Specimen copy, 25 cents. 


Address Publishers THE 4ISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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WER This great new Dictionary is sold only by subscription through CANVASSING AGENTS. 
where no agent is yet placed, subscribers address the publishers. 


In u noccupred territory, 


Titelligent agents, either sex, should apply for particulars 


with a view to an Agency. The large and ready sale for the StANDARD DICTIONARY makes it a valuable opportunity 


for ambitious workers, 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Memphis Commercial: “The best to be 
had in the world.” 

The Times, London, England: ‘“ Well con- 
ceived and skilfully compiled.” 

Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Roxbury, Mass: 
“It is the blessing of our breakfast-table.” 

Boston Herald: “Will find its way every- 
where by its abundant and original merits.”’ 


The San Francisco Daily Report: “Equal 
of the best and in some respects the superior of all.” 

The New York Herald: ‘The most com- 
plete and the most satisfactory dictionary yet 
printed.” 

The Chicago Journal of Commerce: ‘The 
most full and complete of all English dictionaries in 
axistence.’’ 

Joseph Cook, Boston, Mass.: ‘I look upon its 
publishers and editors with reverence for their 
achievements.” 

The Iowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa: 
“This new dictionary makes an epoch in the study 
of languages.” 

W. H. Wynn, ex-President Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College: ‘‘The editor of this work has made 
nimself immortal.” 


Prof. George Macloskie, Princeton College: 
“Tam satisfied that it will take its place as the best 
dictionary of our language.” 

Dr. Wm. Hande Browne, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Johns Hopkins University: ‘It has 
bees installed as the household oracle.” 

Prof. James A. Harrison, LL.D., L.H.D., 
Washington and Lee University: “Itis a miracle 
of combined fulness and condensation.” 

The Independent, New York: “In certain im- 
portant respects superior to any of the other great 
works of popular English lexicography.” 

The School Journal, New York: ‘The Stan- 
dard Dictionary is noted for its thoroughness, 
accuracy, and convenience of arrangement.” 

Thomas M. Cooley, Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Michigan: ‘‘The mechanical execution is 
admirable ; I think it justifies its name—Standard.” 

The Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio: 
“The notable publication of 1894 . . . promises to 
be the Standard Dictionary f the English language.” 

Brooklyn Citizen: ‘It is the most complete 
work of its kind that has yet been issued, and seem- 
ingly leaves nothing further to be desired in a 
dictionary.” 

The Call, Philadelphia, Pa.: “All that modern 
research can make it. The editors and compilers 
have done not nearly well; they have done all that 
is possible.” 

The Literary World, London, England: ‘The 
complete work is a new testimony to the full and 
careful scholarship of the brillant American school 
of philology.” 

The Daily Telegraph, London, England: “It 
is difficult to praise too highly this important con- 
tribution to the past history and present use of the 
English tongue.” 

Chicago Herald: “The plans for this work are 
founded on common sense. . . . The scope of the 
book, indeed, appears to be inexhaustible. . . . The 
pictures are beautiful.” 

The Christian Herald (T. De Witt Talmage, 
D.D., Editor), New York: “No such thorough, 
comprehensive, and really valuable dictionary has 
been attempted heretofore.” 





The Boston Daily Traveller: ‘‘In point of 
completeness it is without a peer in our language. 
The success of this dictionary is already assured. 
. - . Not ‘A Standard Dictionary,’ but ‘ The Stand- 
ard Dictionary.’ *’ 


Rena Isadore Holaind, Professor of Ethics 
and Sociology, Woodstock (Roman Catholic) Col- 
lege: ‘*The professors often open the first volume 
and express their delight at finding words that are 
wanting in the best lexicons.” 


The Outlook [formerly Christian Union], New 
York: ‘*The book bears evidence of immense and 
painstaking labor, . . . thoroughly modern, encyc- 
lopedic in its scope, and yet sufficiently concise to 
be convenient of reference.” 

Henry A. Todd, Ph.D., Professor of Romance 
Philology, Columbia College: ‘I am exceedingly 
pleased with its fulness, condensation, accuracy, 
and completeness, while its mechanical execution 
is a delight to the artistic sense.” 


Prof. W. J. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.: “I 
hope and fully expect that it will quickly assume 
the place implied in the name [Standard] through- 
out English-speaking countries.” 


The Hartford Courant: “ For practical use, . . . 
has decided advantages over its earlier rivals. ... It 
is sound in method, progressive in spirit, convenient 
in mechanical arrangement. . . . It is the best peo- 
ple’s dictionary that has yet appeared." 


The Pittsburg Press: ‘‘ At once the most com- 
pact and comprehensive we have seen. The system 
of indicating pronunciation is more exact than any 
we have found in the older dictionaries; the finest 
variations of sound are clearly marked.” 


The Liverpool (England) Daily Post: “It 
is an implement that will be of vast service to those 
who cultivate the literary arts on either side of the 
Atlantic. It isa monument to American industry, 
no less than the Great White City by Lake Michi- 
gan.”’ 

The New York Observer: “A memorable 
example of the very best form of American enter- 
prise. The whole country is indebted to the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company for making the United States 
the locale of such a fountain of philological erudi- 
tion.” 

The Times-Democrat, New Orleans: ‘‘ He who 
has the Standard at his elbow to refer to for the 
meaning, pronunciation, or derivation of a word, or 
for its compounds, synonyms, antonyms, or phrase 
use, will never need another dictionary to help 
him out.” 

The Examiner and Times, Manchester, Eng- 
land: ‘tA stupendous and carefully edited work. 

It may fairly challenge criticism in regard 
to its accuracy and utility. The dictionary 
is destined to hold a pre-eminent place for many 
years to come.” 


Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J.: ‘‘I rejoice 
in the progress that has been made in the publica- 
tion of this work, and congratulate the editors very 
sincerely upon this valuable contribution to English 
lexicography.” 


The Kepublic, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘Not alone 
does the Standard, taken as a whole, excel any other 
publication of its kind, but it is offered at a com- 
paratively small price, thus bringing it within reach 
of a large class of readers and making it a people's 
dictionary.” 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 





George P. Merrill, M.S., Ph.D., U.S. National! 


Museum, Washington, D. C.: ‘It was not until I 
came to consult it [The Standard Dictionary] that 
I realized the immense advantage of its method 


over that ordinarily pursued, giving first the defini 
tion of a word, and afterward its derivation and 
synonymy.” 

The San Francisco Call: ‘The nineteentr 
century isan encyclopedicage. Its greatest achieve 
ment is the Encyclopedia Britannica; its greates: 
lexicographic work is undoubtedly the Standaro 
Dictionary. A value to the spelling ane 
pronunciation that has never been attained before 
in any dictionary.” 

Benjamin G, Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Treas 
urer of the American Pomological Society: ‘It will 
be my daily companion; it is as near perfection as it 
is possible to make it. It is a ‘ university of itself. 
Henceforward my old friends Worcester and Web- 
ster will have to take a back seat... . Hitherto 
nothing has appeared to compare with it.” 


A. M. Wheeler, Professor of History, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.: * Clear, concise, 
accurate, comprehensive; at once scholarly aad 
popular; admirably arranged, beautifully printed 
of convenient size and shape, and therefore easy t 
consult; a delight to the eye and to the mind—wha) 
more can one ask in the way of a dictionary ?” 


E. Benjamin Andrews, President Brown Um 
versity, Providence, R. L.: ‘*I believe that this dice 
tionary essentially fulfils the high ideal of its pro- 
jectors. It isan out-and-out new product, and not, 
like our old dictionaries, the result of patching and 
amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.” 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland: ‘‘In this 
age of great dictionaries it was to be expected that 
American enterprise would do its ‘level best’ to 
produce the greatest. . . . The completed first vol 
ume—a massive and beautiful tome—has more 
claims on admiration than it is possible to mention. 
In the number of its words at least, this must rank 
as the foremost of all our dictionaries.” 

The Mark Lane Express Agricultural 
Journal, London, England : *“* More claims on ad- 
miration than it is possible to mention, P 
and so complete is its character, and so carefully 
has the work been done, that it is most certain to 
become on this side of the Atlantic, and elsewhere 
the English language is spoken or studied, one of 
the few standards to which philologists will turn.” 


The St. James’s Budget [the Weekly of the 
St. James’s Gazette], London, England: * From 
whatever point of view this handsome work is ap 
proached—whether literary, pictorial, or practica) 
—it not only stands the test of criticism, but proves 
its right to be considered a magnificent triumph of 
patient laborious painstaking, of skill, literary 
artistic, and mechanical. It were difficult to praise 
this splendid dictionary too highly; it is a work for 
which all who speak the English language may be 
justly grateful.” 





SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Where no agent is found, address the publishers. 
Published in Two Volumes, Best Russia 

Leather or Morocco Binding, with Denison 

Patent Reference Index, Bound Also in 

One Volume. Price, $12 to 822. 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 
10 Cts. Vol. 1. Now Ready. Vol. Il. Soon. 
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Thomas Bowman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
Methodist Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo: “I have 
read the first six volumes of the ‘ Columbia Historical 
Novels’ with pleasure. ... Any one, I think, can 
read these books with pleasure and profit.” 


THE COLUMBIAN 


Historical Novels 


BY JOHN R. MUSICK. 


4 Complete History of Our Country from the 
Time of Columbus down tothe Present Day, 
inthe Form of Twelve Complete Stories, 
Uniform Size and Style. Complete in 
Twelve Volumes. With Historical 
Index, Chronology, and Map of the 
Period in Each Volume; Over 
5,000 Pages and Nearly 300 
Full-page Half-tone Engra- 
vings and Text Illustra- 
tions, by F. A. Carter. 
Elegantly Bound. 

Prices: Half-Mo- 
rocco, per set, 
$30; Cloth, per 
set, $18. 

EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR CASH, OR ON INSTALMENT PLAN, 











AGENTS WANTED 
For Unoccupied Territory. Lib- 
eral Commissions Allowed. Write 
Us at once for Large Illustrated 
Descriptive Circular and full Par- 
ticulars. Read the following: 


WHAT THE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 
SAYS, 

Hon. Wm. J. Stone, Governor of Missouri: 
“*The Columbian Historical Novels’ are well con- 
ceived, constituting a —— and charming combi- 
nation of history and fiction. Those who read them 
are both pleased and instructed.”’ 

WHAT EX-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS 

SAYS. 

_Ex-U. S. Senator John J. Ingalls, Atchison, 
Kans. : ‘*‘ The Columbian Historical Novels’ have all 
been good. I read the * Witch of Salem’ with special 
interest, as my ancestors migrated to Essex county in 
1628, and I was born in the immediate neighborhood.” 


Current Literature, New York: “A remark- 
able contribution to American Literature.” 


Where no agent is found, address the Publishers. 
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OUR 


Clubbing Rates 


Regular Club 

Rate. Rate. 

Tre Voice with Tae Lirerary D1- 
GEST, l year, - - - - - $4.00 $3.50 
Tue Voice with Tae Homi.ertic Re- 
VIEW, 1 year, - - 4.00 3.50 
Tse Voice with THe Missionary 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 1 year, - 3.50 3.00 
THe Voice with both the above- 
named Reviews, 1 year, - - - 


6.50 5.50 


Tae Voice With Tae Lirgerary Dr- 


Gest and both Reviews, 1 year, - 8.00 


Tue Voice with THe MISSIONARY 
REVIEW OF THE WorLpD and THE 


LITERARY Digest, 1 year, . - 5.50 


Tae Voice with Tae Lirerary Dr- 
Gest and THe Homitetic Review, 
1 year, ° - ° - - - 6.00 
Tae Homivetic Review with THE 
Missionary REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 


1 year, 4.50 


Tae Homitetic Review with THe 


LiTeERARY DiGEsT, 1 year, 6.00 5.00 

Tue Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Woruip with Tue Literary Dt- 
GEST, 1 year, - - - - 

THe Literary Dieest with THE 
Homitetic Review and THE Mis- 
SIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD, 


1 year, a a e ° ° - 


5.50 5.00 


8.50 7.00 


Tre Voice: Five new annual subscriptions or 
more, 80 cents each (regular rate, $1.00 each); ora 
club of five, two of which may be renewals, will be 
received at $4.50. 


Tue Missionary Review OF THE WorRLD: Ten 
or more new subscriptions, $2.00 each (regular rate, 
$2.50 each); or five subscriptions, two of which may 
be renewals, will be given for $11.00. 


Tue LiTerary Dieest: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.00, provided that not more than one of them 
be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on its 
subscription list (regular rate, $3 each). 


THe Homitetic Review: Three annual subscrip- 
tions, $6.75, provided that not more than one of 
them be from an old subscriber, i.e., one already on 
its subscription list (regular rate, $3 each, or $2.50 
to clergymen and theological students, if paid in 
advance). 





te-The above-named club-rates do not 
include premiums at any time offered 


either to new or old subscribers. 


BELL’S 
STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST, 


Principles and Exercises, followed by 
a Copious Selection of Extracts in Prose 
and Poetry, Classified and Adapted for 
Reading and Recitations. By Prof. 
David Charles Bell and Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, F.E.L.8., ete., late lecturer in 
University College, London. Revised 
and enlarged edition, completing the 
146th thousand. 12mo, cloth, red roan 
backs, 563 pages. Price, $1.50, post-free. 





THE CHAPTERS OR SELECTIONS CONTAIN: 
1st. Outline of the Principles of Elocution, with 
Relative Exercises. 
2d. Miscellaneous Readings in Expressive Prose. 
3d. Readings in Pulpit Eloquence. 
4th. Readings in Ancient and Modern Eloquence. 
5th. Miscellaneous Readings in Poetry. 
6th. Recitations for Junior Pupils. 
for Senior Pupils. Recitations for Advanced Stu- 
dents. Selections from Milton's ‘* Paradise Lost.” 
Miscellaneous Dramatic Speeches and Soliloquies. 


Speeches and Soliloquies from Shakespeare, Hu- 
morous Recitations, etc., ete. 


With Copious Index and Table of Contents. 


Recitations 
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COMPLETED. 
Our Biographical Series 


: OF TWELVE | : 


AMERICAN 
REFORMERS 


EDITED BY 


CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 





Uniform Size and Style, with 
Bound 


Post-free. 


Portraits, 
12mo, Cloth, Neatly 12 Vols, 


Price per Vol., $1.50. 


in 


Wendell Phillips: The Agitator. By Carlos Mar- 
tyn, D.D. 600 pp. 


‘‘IT shall recommend all my friends to read the 
book.”’—Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt. 


‘* Ought to kindle every manly heart into a fresh 
fervor of devotion to his country and his fellow- 
men.”’—Bishop Henry C. Potter. 


** Adapted to inspire a large idea of what human 
life may be, and a noble inspiration toward what is 
best in purpose and grandest in achievement.” 

Chicago Standard, 


**T am sure that if every young man in the land 
would study the life of Wendell Phillips, the stand- 
ard of public morals would be raised.’~-Hon. Abram 
S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor of New York City. 

Horace Greeley: The Editor. By Francis Nicol 

Zabriskie, D.D. 398 pp. 

‘‘ This new biography of Greeley is worthy to stand 
beside the biographies of Henry Clay by Carl Schurz, 
and of Patrick Henry by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler.” 

—~New York Evangelist. 
William E, Dodge: The Christian Merchant. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 349 pp. 

“Reads like a romance.’’— Mid-Continent. 
Frederick Douglass: The Colored Orator. 

Frederick May Holland. 423 pp. 

** A charming volume.*’—Post- Express, Rochester. 
Abraham Lincoln: The KFmancipator. By Prof. 

C. W. French. 398 pp. 

‘‘A common sense, calm estimate of the unique 
character and career of Lincoln.”’\—Interior, Ché- 
cago. 


By 


“This book tells the story of Lincoln's life in its 
simplicity and grandeur, and has not been excelled 
as a faithful biography of the man.’—Christian 
Herald. 

Dr. S. G. Howe: The Philanthropist. 

F. B. Sanborn. 370 pp. 


** A volume of interest, information, inspiration.” 
—Religious Telegraph, Hartford. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison: The Abolitionist. A. H. 
Grimke, 405 pp. 


‘Interesting, instructive and inspiring reading 
for young and old."’—Boston Times. 

‘**Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a trumpet blast 
from one of the old prophets in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. The book will make reformers.”—President 
J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University 
Chas. Sumner: The Scholar in Politics. 

H. Grimke. 415 pp. 

** Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriotism in 
the youth of our land.”.—Christian Advocate, Chi- 
cago. 

John G, Whittier: The Poet of Freedom. By 

Sloane Kennedy. 336 pp. 

‘This Biography of the ‘ poet of freedom’ has the 
prime merit of interest. . . A careful, praise- 
worthy piece of work.” —Current Literature, N. Y. 
Henry Ward Beecher: The Shakespeare of the 

pulpit. By John Henry Barrows, D.D. 557 pp. 

“Compact, succinct, and graphic.”—Francis E. 
Clark, D.D., Pres. Soc. Chr. Endeavor. 

John B. Gough: The Apostle of Cold Water. By 

Carlos Martyn, D.D. 336 pp. 

‘*Dr. Martyn here does for Mr. Gough what he has 
done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the man.”— 
Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 

John Brown and His Men. By Colonel Richard 

J. Hinton. With 22 Portraits, 752 pp. 

‘*No American library can be complete lacking a 


copy of this new and captivating historical book.” 
The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis. 


By Hon. 


By A. 


ew York, 
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The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
‘in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To gets, 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 
ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it fortifies 


the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 











The Encyclopedia of Missions, 


A Thesaurus of Facts, Historical, Statistical, Geographical, Ethnological, and Biographi- 


cal, with laps, Bibliography, and Statistical Tables. 


Edited by Rev. Edwin 


Munsell Bliss, Late Asst. Agent Am. Bible Soc. for the Levant. 





Complete in Two Octavo Vols. Cloth. Over 1,400 pp., with Elaborate Maps, etc. Price, $12.00, Carriage Free. 





Ex-Judge Enoch L. Fancher, Pres. Am. Bible Soc., says: ‘‘ The entire Christian world will appreciate so grand a work. .. . It 
covers all the important facts touching the numerous missions of all denominations in all lands, and of all peoples, 
their languages and surroundings, among whom missions are founded.”’ 





IT INCLUDES AMONG ITS PROMINENT FEATURES 


The General History and Development of the Missionary Societies 
of the Worid, 

An account to date of over 2,500 Mission Stations of the World. The 
geographical position and population of each makes this work a 
valuable Missionary Gazetteer. In addition to this, the societies 
at work in them and statistics sufficient to indicate the degree of 
their success, make this feature of the Encyclopedia a real 
Thesaurus of information. 

The History, Ethnology, Geography, Political Conditions, etc., as 
specially relating to Mission Work, of the different Countries 
where Mission Work is carried on. 

Valuable information concerning the Mental and Moral Characteris- 
tics, as well as the Social Environments, Religious Tendencies, 
etc., of Each Race reached by Missionary Enterprise. 

Particulars regarding Home Missions, City Missions, Sunday-school 
Work, Young Men's Christian Associations, etc., etc. 

An account of over 300 Versions of the Bible, with Specimen Verses. 

Elaborate Maps, especially prepared for the work, and which cover 
all the mission fields of the world, showing location of all the 
Stations. 


| Bibliographical Sketches of Prominent Missionaries. This feature is 


of great value, showing as they do the experiences, characters, 
and methods of the most successful workers. 

Special Articles, such as Historical Geography of Missions, Music 
and Missions, Methods and Organization of Missionary Work. 
Valuable Appendices, which form an Encyclopedia alone, even though 
separate and apart from the main work, containing a Bibliography 
which embraces all books of reference in Missionary Work, and 
covering every department of Missionary Research ; a list of Bible 
Versions, arranged alphabetically and geographically ; a list of 
Missionary Societies, with the addresses of their secretaries; alist 
of Mission Stations with the Societies at work in them, and ¢he/r 
location on the maps; also Statistical Tables of Societies and 
Countries, showing number of Missionaries, Helpers, Stations, 
Schools, Churches, Communicants, Expenditures, etc. An indis- 
pensable feature to all who have occasion to speak or write on 

any phase of Christian Missions. 


| All is followed by a General Index of the entire work, a most valu- 


able ready reference to the mass of intelligence contained in the 
volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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